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THE TWO-PERSON GROUP: SOME NOTES 
ON THEORY AND RESEARCH* 


EDGAR F. BORGATTA 


Cornell University 


ROBERT F. GUERRIN 
New York University 


ABSTRACT 
An analysis of the two-person group is made through partialing the profiles 


of individuals and of groups on a number of theoretically relevant criteria. The 
expectation that agreement or disagreement on the discussion topic might have 
some impact on the interaction profile of the group was not supported. It appears 


that groups interact at a rate that is the maximum for the type of problem involved. 


The relevance of the study of the two person group in sociology has 
been emphasized many times, particularly since a focus on social inter- 


centers on a dyadic unit. Systematic concern with the two-person 


action 
group in its structural characteristics, however, has rather firm beginnings 


in the classic consideration by Simmel.’ Simmel’s attention to the two- 


person group occurs in several ways. On the one hand, he compares the 
two-unit structure with that of three, and of more units. On the other 
hand, he concerns himself with orderings on specific bases, and the center 
of attention necessarily involves a concept such as superordination- 
subordination. systematic attention to dyadic groups, however, does not 
appear to occur frequently in the literature, but notable exceptions are 
the work of von Wiese and Becker,” and an article by Becker and Useem.’ 
The notes that follow draw from this tradition of theory, and also more 
specifically from incidental considerations of the dyadic group such as 
occur in the article by Bales and Borgatta* on size of the group. 

The one overriding fact about the two-persor group is that the struc- 
ture depends at any time upon an implicit agreement of the two 
individuals to maintain the structure. One person is in relationship to 
another, and not others, and thus if one person withdraws, a group no 
longer exists in the immediate sense. This is, of course, an oversimplifica- 


tion and involves certain naive conceptions of what constitutes a 


[3] 
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structure, and it bypasses the questions of defining boundaries, and the 
like. Intuitively, however, there is something rather radical in the 
distinction between two persons becoming detached and obviating a 
structure and, by way of comparison, the four-person group dividing 
into two two-person groups or a three-person group dividing into a dyad 
and an isolate. 

[his unique and intrinsic characteristic the two-person group points 
attention to the classification of groups on the basis of morphological 
characteristics. There are groups defined as husband-wife pairs, or 
mother-daughter pairs, for example, which common behavioral 
expectations exist. But above and beyond tl there are also characteris- 
tics that may be described as regularities in behavior that would be 
expected to occur within any group. These regularities might be de 


scribed as the formal properties of interaction in the two-person group, 


whereas the behavioral characterist! ) I husband-wife pair might 


be more appropriately labeled < yroper of a culturally defined 


ed with ch rat *TIS 


rs on these questions of ordering 


n, however, also draws from 


these will be:indicated in the 


INTERACTION IN TWO-PERSON GROUPS 


With a concept like superordination (or leadership or dominance), the 


person in the superordinate position is \ isible by the other. The notion of 
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a “hidden leader” requires rather subtle and complex social structures and 
need not negate the assertion here. In any event, it is an empirical fact 
that in a broad variety of studies of leadership characteristics there is a 
common association of such a direct behavioral measure as amount of 


initiated interaction and peer judgments on criteria of dominance. Indeed, 


whenever peer judgments tend to define popularity or leadership, positive 


relationship is found to interaction rate. 

The Concomitants of High and Low Interaction Rates. The inter- 
action scoring s reported in this article® involved eighteen categories 
that represent‘a revision of the Bales’ interaction process analysis.* The 
design of the nvolved three stages of data collection. In the 
first stag ackground information and _ paper-and-pencil inventory 


assessments of personality, intelligence, and other characteristics occurred. 
The second stage consisted of participation in a five-person discussion 
group with eighty minutes of interaction. The interaction was divided 
into four units of twenty minutes each, each unit constituting the discus- 
[he four topics were selected in such a way that the 


sion of one topK 


position a person maintained on one topic bore no predictable relationship 


to his position on any other topic. In addition to interaction process 


scoring (IPS) for these five-person groups, information was gathered in 


a post-meeting questionnaire on interpersonal judgments and other 


hird stage of the analysis presented here, 


iluations of the group. ‘The t 
al one, concerned two-person groups in which three topics were 
xty-minute period, the content of the topics being 


same characteristics as the prior discussion in the 


analysis were thirty 
general, the discussion was held to the specified 


three cases was the variation greater than three minutes 


male students chosen by a 


time, and in 

In general, the variation was in terminating just short of the 
twenty minutes; only five of the forty-five discussions exceeded twenty 
minutes. Thus, the range of time participation was restricted around a 
point just short of the twenty minutes prescribed in the experiment. The 
topics were introduced in the two-person groups in a Latin-square design, 
which involved two and one-half cycles in the fifteen groups. Additional 
data were available from earlier stages in which the individual had 


completed paper-and-pencil tests, including response to the statements 


used for the discussion topics. 
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Acknowledging the importance of basic interaction rate as a variable, 


the concomitants of a high versus a low rate in the two person group 


may be seen in lable I. He re tl e grou are di hotomized on the basis 


} 


of the rh and the lov nter I ich group, a! d the typical profiles 


rABLE I 


INTERACTION PROFILE OF HIGH AND LOW 
BY TOTAL INITIATI 
PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION 
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amount of interaction initiated by high and low interactors, and this 
would be expected, since in these categories both persons often receive 
scores simultaneously. Of some interest is the fact that IPS 15 (Shows 
inadequacy) appears to have the same proportion of responses for both 
the high and the low interactors. This leads to speculation that in the 
two-person group, from the point of view of showing inadequacy and 
other immediate personal disorder, pressure may be proportional for the 
individuals involved in the interaction. 

Developmental Trends. The study of developmental trends in small 
groups has received considerable attention.’ If one was to summarize the 
major points that have been made, they would probably include the 
following: Viewed as a sequence, the first session often is devoted to 
familiarization and assessment of the status of others. ‘The second session 
frequently is critical to the development of the structure in a group. 
After the second session the developmental trends tend to be relatively 
smooth, but also relatively stable. Viewed in the context of a single 

a session emphasizes gaining information and 
situat ind subsequently more attention 
hand. In timed sessions, commonly there are 
euphor Cc Or rales riods l 1? end I the session, 

From the nt view of consequences of such molar and abstract 

ind the short-term trends in the development 

groups through intera tend to be similar. There is a relatively 
lis decreases with time, presumably 

as a function of allocation and 


lhe degree of emotional 


as follows: IPS 15 and 

in proportion of 

ivity involved ie amount tension release increases as indicated 
IPS 3 (Laughs). Both negative and positive socio-emotional partici 


pation is indicated to increase through the sessions in IPS 2 (Shows 


solidarity) and IPS 14, 17, and 18 (Disagrees, Shows antagonism, and 


Ego defensiveness). ‘These data for the two-person groups, thus, are 


consistent with prior reports of developmental trends. 

Agreement and Disagreement. In theory, it may be expected that 
agreement or disagreement on the topic discussed should have important 
consequences on the interaction. For example, where the participants 


disagree, there might be more disagreement. Further, in order not to 


Ss 
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h participant wants his position 


ne too I >, assuming ea 
be maintained, there might be a considerable amount of tension, and 
bly even more politeness (at the surface), or more hostility might 
ne manifest with possible consequent tension release or reconciliation 
the group is to maintain its bonds. In other words. a plausible set of 
the disagreement situation leads to difficulty in 

in the socio-emotional 

it other categories are 

reement situation, less tension 

eater euphoria and good 

+} 


however, that agreement and 


nt consequences on the interaction, since, 


reement, there might be more tolerance for 
or might occur in the 
expectations, thus, conse- 


ises be expec ted 


ission periods, and, on the 
the Statements dist ussed, 
29 of the 

ive been 

profiles. 

higher in 

this was 

1¢ Opposite 

are indi 

existence of 

lacy indicates 


ratior It is conceivable. but farfetched because of the 


of the differences, to interpret these data to indicate that there are 


} 


wwkward pauses during discussior n which there are disagree 
ts, but persons feel less inadequacy (be they are more mobilized 
I Che only other variations in the profiles that 

trivial. When there is agreement in 

umount of IPS 4 (Acknowl 

tention. IPS 12 (Draws 


roportion when there is dis 
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agreement in the discussion. Assuming this is a real difference, this would 
mean that more attention was being given to maintaining continuity, and 
to prefacing and introducing comments. 

All in all, however, even giving attention to the relatively trivial 
differences in the profiles, it is rather remarkable that differences in the 
profile are not more striking. Such a lack of difference militates for an 
interpretation of variation of interaction behavior on bases other than 
agreement or disagreement on any substantive content. How interaction 
occurs under conditions of agreement and disagreement appears to be 
similar within structures that are formed in the two-person group. 
Presumably, the structures are formed on social or personality character- 
istics; particular persons tend to take particular positions in groups and 
to behave in given ways. When the structure is formed, then the patterns 
of behavior presumably are set independently of the relative positions of 


he content. One way of dramatizing this may be as 


the individuals on t f 

follows: In a two-person group in which superordination-subordination 
is well defined, presumably there is no condition of disagreement possible. 
The superordinate person agrees, and the subordinate person may have 
the superordinate position, may be in 


disagreement. That is, in the case in which superordination-subordination 


reservations or with reterence to 


is well defined, the superordinate person determipes the position for the 


group on the content. The person in the subordinate position may agree 

agree with the other, but his response is to the other rather than 

ontent itself. Interaction tends to be managed along 

the same lines of communication and through the same mechanisms, 
ctive of whether there is agreement or disagreement. 

Prior Interaction Rate as a Factor in Group Performance. Because of 
the design of research, data were available on the prior interaction 
characteristi the group members. Thus, it was possible to rank the 
group members on prior total initiated IPS. When the 30 participarits 
involved were so divided, persons who had prior high scores tended to have 
slightly higher interaction rates than persons who had prior low scores. 
The most striking differences in profiles between the prior high and low 
groups are the larger proportion of IPS 15 and 16 (Shows inadequacy 


ind Tension increase), which are indications of tension, and the some- 


) 


t higher proportion of IPS 12 (Draws attention) among the high 


nrior interactors, indicating 2ttention to maintaining continuity of the 
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rawing attention to his own interaction. ‘The 
of IPS 4 (Acknowledges) for the low prior 


ractors indicates a tendency toward responsive behavior. 


When the distribution of individuals on the basis of prior interaction 
id 


mined in the 15 groups, 5 groups had 2 high prior interactors, 


gh and low prior inter: rs, and 5 had 2 low prior interactors. 
possible types ig th hi high with low, low with high, 
with low respectively) may be examined according to IPS profiles. 
‘call some generali- 

mn a previous report on the 
lat groups tend to have a 
i that in part this ceiling 
be com- 

1e mean number of respon{es 
ng that communicated ds 


These were, by 


tion maximum. 

in the prior research. On 
rate would be correiated 
cated that differ 
nteraction rates. By 
1at these tendencies 
ilating on why this 
idents the subjects tend to 
ve basis. It would be postulated 
broader population, education- 
is was the case in prior research), 
groups would not have ter he maximum interaction rate 
is appears to be the case here, and the mean rate groups would have 
been lower. In other words, lack of an ability to provide intelligent 
continuity in the discussion was postulated to be more characteristically 

associated with low interaction rate. 
The second hypothesis of differentiation leading to higher interaction 
rates is also not support -d in these data. On the spec ulative side, it needs 
to be recalled that in the prior research the suggestion was made that when 


the discrepancy between high and low interactor is large, difficulty in the 
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interaction may occur. The notion suggested was that the low interactors 
might be so distant in the abilities required as to withdraw (defensively 
or in frustration) from the competition. Possibly, the rough dichotomy 
used in the current analysis emphasizes this aspect of the curvilinear 
relationship, and the difficulty reflected for the high prior interactors 
(indicated below) makes this interpretation plausible. 

For the high prior interactor groups as contrasted to the low, pro- 
nounced differences in profile occur in IPS 15 and 16 (Shows indequacy 
and Tension increase). Since the mean numbers of responses for these 
high and low groups are virtually the same, it must be remarked that 
the low groups are showing this total interaction rate in part merely by 
having more indications of tension and personal disorder in the inter- 
action. From the point of view of responsiveness, tor example, IPS a 4, 
5, 14 (Laughs, Acknowledges, Shows agreement, Disagrees) all involve 
lower proportions for the low prior interactor groups. 

If we look now at the mixed groups composed of high and low prior 
interactors, it is found that there is a dramatic difference between high 
and low prior interactors. In terms of profiles, the most striking differ- 
ence is the low proportion of IPS 4+ (Acknowledges) for the high prior 
interactors. A comparison of the two profiles suggests at an intuitive level 
that the high prior interactors are having difficulty in these groups. For 
example, there is a high proportion of responses in IPS 15 (Shows 
inadequacy), indicating personal disorganization in handling the inter- 
action situation. Accompanying this, there is a high proportion of IPS 


) 


(Shows solidarity), possibly suggesting the making of overtures and a 
manifest solicitous attitude in order to maintain the interaction. 


J ) » 4 f } ) / y 
Prior Peer Rankings of Assertiveness and Personality Scores on 


Ascendance. While prior interaction rate is conceptually easily inter- 
preted as an indicator of the tendency for an individual to be super- 
ordinate in interaction, it is possible to find additional measures that are 
theoretically relevant to the notion of superordination. For these data 
we have two additional variables that fit this requirement. The first is a 
peer ranking score for the subjects, received subsequent to their partici- 
pation in the five-person groups. The variable is called Assertiveness and 
is based on a composite of rankings on four characteristics (Is very active, 
Initiative, Makes many suggestions, and Assertiveness). Since rankings 


were involved, the elevation (tendency to score persons either high or 
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low) for the groups making the peer judgments was controlled, and the 
able for the purposes required here. 


peer ranking scores are compar 

The 30 subjects were divided according to the Assertiveness score. 
Persons high on Assertiveness tended to be only slightly higher on mean 
number of responses. Profile differences tended to be quite small. The 


three categories involving more than a | percent difference on IPS were 

a higher proportion of IPS 12 (Draws attention) and lower proportions 

of IPS 4 (Acknowledges) and IPS 15 (Shows inadequacy) for persons 

who had high Assertiveness scores. [The findings, however, are not 
striking. 

The 

Guilf wert 

interest that persons high 

what lower interaction rates than 

t of GZ Ascendance is not necessarily 

low in GZ Ascendance 

ise there are at least 


GZ Ascendan 


low on pri 
re not reportes 


those 


a nun ber ot 


dual profiles were 


ept of superordination 


ubordination: prior total IPS, ; mposite prior peer ranking score of 


Assertiveness, and GZ Ascendance ach of theSe measures related to 
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superordination-subordination in conceptually different ways (activity 


rate, versus j age assertiveness, versus agreement with statements 
attributed to ascendant persons). Each such ranking had meaningful and 
interpretable consequences for the IPS profiles. For the groups, develop- 
mental trends tended to be consistent with prior reports. On the other 
hand, the expectat that agreement or disagreement on the discussion 
topic might have 


not appear to be supported in these data. A notion that groups tend to 


mpact on the interaction profile of the group did 


interact at a rate that is a maximum for the type of problem appeared to 


be a reasonable interpretation in these data; the expectation that total 
prior high interaction for the members, or differentiation of the group 


4 


on this variable ild increase the interaction rate of the group was 


not substantiated. 
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ABSTRACT 
Group ucture ry in ter of permitte inge of variability, with the 
courtroom ein ple o rroup st! t ing a very narrow range 
of variability he | h ready i g or im d role differentiation pattern, 
the greater the similarity ie findings of sm: rroup interaction research 
involving natural groups anc 


characteristic features of conten ry sock y are (1) the 
equently re 


r} } 


th nrougn 


: ' f | + } . 
researcn and < tne ter I ! ) sp li TOSCA 1 techniques 


and approaches frequently used in specif eseari tudies, but seldom 


[his paper proposes 

1) the problem 

of vari yns in role behavior of ind . rforming * same cultur 

ally defined role and ») small-group te tionist ‘search te hniques 

and finding e > te w thre ha inalysis of the latter how 

these res« ( te 1€s id findings may contribute toward the solution 
of the for 

Al the wn ther ] tron my] t a | nt, mos ciologists dis 

istinguishing 

er are not. 

s defined 


ns ofa a rent n of rol tha patterned interaction. For 


term | the g p| for those interactir 


n which the participants regarded, themselves, 


s, as a unit of solidarity possessing shared interests, 

behavior patterns that set them off from other groups 
A group differs fro mere aggrega »f unrelated individuals just 
in so far as there yoth interaction in terms of relatively stabilized 
roles and a sense of group identity. A company of raw recruits turns 
into a group as there emerges a recurrent netw rk of role-patterned 
relations, together with an awareness of difference from other social 


aggregates 
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Freedman and collaborators have defined the group as ‘‘an organi- 
zation of two or more individuals united both by ties of mutual depend- 
ence and by a syste f shared behavioral standards.’ 

Green h lefined the group as “an aggregate of individuals which 
persists in tin hich ha r more interests and activities in common, 
and which is organized hat is, some members lead, others follow, and 
rules and stat nti ial relationships within it.”’ 

Definitions of others uuld be drawn upon, but these suffice for the 
point 

groups usually listed are: 
lusion, exclusion, entering, 
haracteristics of members, 
forms of interactton—competitive, coopera- 


including duration, frequency of grouping, 


institutionalization of patterns; and mechanisms 


Small-grouy ractionist resear¢ hers, on the other hand, have tended 
to use a considerably simpler definition of the group—namely, any two or 
more interacting individuals. In most instances, collections of two, three, 
four, or more students, air force personnel, etc., are brought together, 


regarded as groups, and set to solving some task or other. For example, 


in one of the Borgatta and Bales studies,’ groups consisted of three 
enlisted Air Force personnel. Different types of groups were formed by 

lifferent combinations of High, Middle, and Low 
previous observations of the interaction rates 
involved. In Bales’ report on the equilibrium 


ups consisted of from two through ten 


male Harvard undergraduates obtained through the Harvard employ- 


ment service and who typically did not know one another prior to the 
first meeting. Many similar examples can be found in the literature. 

Such laboratory research groups might be described as: arbitrarils 
exclusive with no group procedures for entrance or exit; of arbitrary 
size: having no intergroup relationships; usually cooperative in form; 
very temporary in duration; usually having the discussion process as its 
means of consensus; having virtually no institutionalized patterns; and 
having no mechanisms for group maintenance or preservation. 

The primary research focus in these studies is on the role differentia- 
tion process, studied quantitatively and qualitatively through differential 


patterns and rates of participation and interaction. The emphasis is on 
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the development and stabilization of interaction patterns. The finding 
has been that individuals in these “groups” will tend to participate 
differentially in terms of the various categories of interaction—agrees, 
disagrees, seeks information, gives information, etc.—and that this 
differential participation tends to become patterned. Certain patterns of 
individual participation are classified as leadership, etc. 

In short, the focus is not on the study of the property of a given 
group, but on the emergence of a basic group property, namely, patterned 
role differentiation. In other words, from this point of view, the small- 
group interactionists are studying the aggre gate-becomes-a-group process 
rather than groups per se. 

Where, then, do these findings apply with reference to already existing 
groups, natural groups—that is, aggregates with already existing role 
differentiation patterns? The following is an attempt to show one such 
possible application—in this case, to the problem of variations in role 

+] 


behavior by individuals performing the same culturally defined roles. 


4 dominant theoretical scheme in sociology for the explanation of 
human behavior is the status and role approach. Individuals in groups 
ire conceived of as behaving within a system of expectations according 
to one’s position in the group. These positions are defined in terms of 

re, sex, family relationships, and other characteristics and relationships. 
Che norms defining the expectation patterns constituting these roles are 

i the culture. Different cultures and subcultures provide 

+} 


‘rinitions tor ese roles. 


has persisted as a prot 


lem sociological analysis is the 
in the behavior of individuals performing the same culturally 


+} 


example, patriarchal father-husbands vary in terms of 
| 


the degree to which their behavior as fathers and husbands conforms to 
the role expectations provided in the cultural definitions. For the most 
part, sociology has relinquished to psychology the task of explaining these 


the culturally defined theme. The usual theme is that 


variations on 
ictual tole behavior is the product of individual personality integrated 
with a culturally defined role. Actual role behavior is thought of as an 
individual version of a role, this version being a function of the individ- 
ual personality. The thesis proposed in this paper is that, generally 
speaking, the import of the small group has been left out. Whereas the 
small-group interactionists would tend to ask: “Who is going to be the 
leader in that group?” and social psychology would tend to ask: “How is 
that individual’s personality going to influence how he will actually 


behave as leader?” this paper would ask: “What is going to happen to 
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the leadership role in that group?”’ Further discussion may explicate this 
point. 

If we think of groups as varying in terms of (1) the degree to which 
the position and role system are clearly differentiated by imposition from 


without, as by the culture in the case of the family, the courts, etc., and 


(2) the degree to which the norms defining the roles relating to the 
various status positions are clearly and specifically defined, then one of 
the ways in which the interaction role differentiation process interconnects 
with imposed role differentiation patterns is to determine the specific 
character of these patterns within the range of norm definitions provided 
by the imposed patterns. This framework is similar to that frequently 
used to relate the heredity and environment dimensions: heredity provides 


a range of potentiality and environment determines the point ‘on the 


range actually manifested. Similarly, imposed role differentiation provides 
a range of potentiality and interaction role differentiation determines the 
point on the range actually manifested. 

Group structures will then be seen to vary in terms of permitted 
range of variability. (The courtroom is an example of a group structure 
with a very narrow range of permitted variability. The interaction role 
differentiation process would, according to this hypothesis, be operating 
at a minimum. The friendship group is an example of a group structure 
with a wide range of permitted variability. The interaction role differen- 
tiation process would, according to this hypothesis, be operating at a 
maximum. Therefore, the interaction role differentiation process will 
tend to operate in, and the findings of small-group interaction research 
will tend to apply to, natural groups to the extent that the natural grou 


are similar to the research groups—the less the already existing or imposed 


role differentiation pattern, the greater the similarity. 
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ABSTRACT 
Groups in classroom situations will perform well when they realize that a 
personal need can be met by functioning together, that a personal gain may be 
attained by joint functioning, that personal prestige can be enhanced thereby, 
that mutual assistance will result from cooperative effort more than from competi- 
tive activity, and that ail are sharing in a common fate or fortune as a group. 


The experiments discussed in this paper were conducted in connection 
with a seminar on the study of small groups, under the author’s direction. 
The members of the seminar were chiefly in service school teachers, 
principals, and graduate students in sociology. ‘The experiments were 
" 


designed t | 


to test the Tunctioning of the group in relation to its cohesiveness 
as a group. An additional phase of experimental work was done to test 
the end results of the cooperative process ind the competitive process in 
the classroom situation 


In designing the experiments, is was a ned that the various small 
groups included would be cohesive and exhibit a high performance rate 


in goal achievement, provided that (1) an awareness is created in the 
members that a personal need can be fulfilled by functioning with the 
group; (2) the personal gains that may be attained through belonging to 
the group are emphasized ; (3) the potent al for acquiring personal pres 
tige exists in the group; (4) the ooperativeness among members 1s 
dominant rather than competitive; and (5) members are aware of 
sharing a common fate or fortune. 


th 


Each student in the seminar acted an experimenter, Each selected 


a group consisting of seven subjects. 
Subjects and Experimental Procedures. here were in the first phase 


13 small groups composed of seven girls or seven boys, and selected from 


elementary grades or high school classes. All group members were on a 


similar educational level. 
Each respective group was given a task or problem as a group. The 


subjects were motivated by injecting into the situation the five factors 


mentioned above. Each of the 13 experiments was conducted five days for 


periods ranging from 30 to 50 minutes each day. 

The instruments used were constructed from the Functions Observa- 
tion Sheet, The Self Rating Questionnaire used by Morton Deutsch 
in his study of “The Effects of Co-operation and Competition upon 
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Group Process.’ The observers were provided with copies of the instru- 
ments and briefed in a 2'%-hour session in order that all the terms 
describing the functions, the uses of the self-rating sheets, and the 
techniques of scoring were understood so that all give the same interpre- 
tation to the items and the uses of the instruments, Then each observer 
developed instructions for his respective group or groups. The instruc- 
tions were designed to include all the motivating factors for cohesiveness 
referred to above. 

Results of Experiments. In Table I are the objective and subjective 


ratings of the functioning, cohesiveness, and task achievement of the 13 


groups included in the first phase of the experiments. 


TABLE I 


RATINGS OF GROUPS IN COHESIVENESS AND FUNCTION 








GROUP Functiona Task Self-Rating 


Score Achievement 





86 (Good 

Making Circus Animals Good 

88.2 (Good) 

Spelling Good 

14 (Excellent) 

Arithmetic Good 

98 (Excellent) 

Spelling Good 

94 (Excellent 

Arithmetic Good 

Unscored (Good) 

Basket Making Good 

98 (Excellent) 

Long Division Good 

Unscored (Good 

Making Bird Models Good 

(6 boys; 1 rated poor, 

desired another group) 

Unscored (Good) 

Spelling Good 

(Good) 

Decision on Freedom in School Good 

93 (Excellent) 

Math Problems Good 

Unscored (Good) Good 

A (Excellent) 

Planning and Making 

Science Trip Good 








It will be observed that the functional score of all the groups was 


between 1 and 2 with the exception of Group 8, which was 2.1. This 
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indicates that these groups were highly cohesive and performed very well 
as groups in relationship to the respective group tasks. The groups scored 
or rated high in task achievement. The group making circus animals 
achieved an average grade of 86. The groups in spelling were rated as 
“good” and “excellent,” with groups 2 and 4 receiving grades of 88.2 and 
98, respectively. Group 9 was a retarded group of individuals in spelling. 
At the beginning of the week’s experiment the seven boys’ group 


{ ~ 
7; after the week’s experiment of motivating 


rage in spelling was 5 


them to work in a group situation, their score was 69. It must be 
observed, however, that this experiment was for a period of only one 


week, To ascertain whether it would be possible to hold this group at 


this increased level of achievement in spelling, the experimental procedure 
riod. The groups with 


l 


would have to be carried out for a much longer pe 
mathematical problems revealed high cohesiveness and performance. ‘The 
Girl Scout group (Group 6) in basket-making was made up of girls 
who previously had not had much close association; but it was observed 


that they developed high cohesiveness and good performance as a group. 


In all the groups, only three cases were observed as illustrating 


leviation. Group 1, whose task was making circus 


als, one boy functioned consistently at the individual level. He was 
imong the above the average in such at isk, but he was adversely and de- 
ogatorily critical of the other members and their efforts. He would not 
ontribute any helpful suggestions or ideas. He constantly bragged about 


oup resented him, and he was 


what he was doing and could do. The grou 


not attracted to the group. The members in their self-rating indicated 
that they id n want h m in the group and the group would be better 


vithout him. In the meantime, he indicated in his ratings that he would 


like to be in another group. It is apparent that to him he could achieve 


1othing in such a group, and thus the group was not attractive to him. 
In the case of Group 3, it was observed that one girl moved away 


from the group and began working apart; sometime later she moved 
back with the other girls. At the end of the period the observer inquired 
»f this girl why she moved. She stated that the others told her to leave 
as she worked too fast, and then later they asked her to come back as 
they needed her. ‘This would seem to indicate that if an individual has 
i resource, or resources, which a group requires to facilitate its goal 
achievement, it tends to accept such an individual and will tend to 
exclude or reject any individual who may appear to hamper the achieve- 


ment of a group goal. 
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Group 13 was composed of seven high school girls, six of whom lived in 


town and one who lived in a nearby rural area. All the girls were 
scholastically equal, in the upper level of the class. The six town giris, 
however, associated with ane another at school, while the rural girl was 
not in association with any of the six girls. The rural girl was placed 
with the group for planning a science study trip to Raleigh. The planning 
and executing of the trip were the experimental task given this group. In 
the process of planning the trip, the rural girl was somewhat reluctant 
to participate and indicated her reason as being that she was not finan- 
cially able to go. This condition was finally resolved by the group when 
the girls indicated they would be able to share and supplement the rural 
girl’s part of her cost if she would go. The group succeeded in convincing 
the girl that they wanted her with them. The interest of the rural girl 
was observed to take a gradual turn toward full participation in the 
planning and discussion. After the trip was made, it was observed that 
this group of girls now constitutes a friendship clique. The rural girl 
exhibits considerable leadership in the clique. This particular result may 
suggest the application of principles of the group process for dealing with 
problems of the social isolate in the classroom. 

The Effectiveness of the Cooperative and Competitive Processes in 
the Classroom Situation. The second phase of experiments was designed 
to compare the effects of cooperation and competition in group situations 
upon the behavior of the educational retarded or slow learner. The 
problem was the teaching and learning of arithemetic. —I(wo groups com- 
posed of seven junior high school girls and seven junior high school boys 
were chosen, with one “slow-learner” included in each group. ‘The girls’ 
group was selected to be the cooperative group and the boys’ group be- 
came the competitive group. 

Instructions to Cooperative Group. You are to work for three 
days as a group on assigned arithmetic problems. You will have 
eight problems each day to do. You will assist each other in doing 
the problems. You will receive a group grade and an individual 
grade. The group grade will be the average of your grades as mem- 
bers of the group. The higher the individual grades, the better will 
be the group’s grade. Your individual grades will be based upon 
your own work and upon how much you contribute to the successful 
work of the group as a whole for the three days. Each of you should 
do your best in every respect. 

Instructions to Competitive Group. You will work for three days 
on arithmetic problems assigned to you as a group. You will have 
eight problems each day to do. The pupil at the end of the three-day 
period having worked correctly the most problems will get the high- 
est mark in the group. You will work them as quickly as each of you 


can and I'll correct them, and grade you accordingly. Do not give or 
get answers, or help, from the other members. 
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Each day the problems given the groups were slightly more difficult 


than the previous day. 
The experiments show that in the girls’ group, which was using the 


cooperative process, there were at first signs of resentment at having the 


girl of low-level achievement included. Nevertheless, the group began to 
concern itself with the girl. They began communicating with her, assist- 
ing her, and discussing the problems with her. She began to make con- 
tributions to the group. The group rated a functioning score of 1.5, 
indicating high cohesiveness. The girl of low-level achievement tended to 
be gratified over being a member of this select group. The group was 
aware that the success of the group depended upon everyone doing her 
best. This led to mutual concern about the work of each girl, including 
the girl of low-level achievement. In another experiment of similar 
design to the one above, except that the subjects were sixth grade pupils, 
like results were obtained. The groups were involved in arithmetic 
problem solving. 

Among the competitive group (the boys’ group) the subjects worked 
diligently at the task with little or no communication, Each boy was 
observed always to keep carefully concealed his work from the others. 
The boy of low-level achievement was practically ignored by the others. 
The functional score of the group was 3, which indicated very low 
cohesiveness among the members of the group. 

The grade scores in the cooperative group were: 98(A), 93(A), 87 
(A-), 90(A-), 93(A), 98(A), and 81(B the grade of the slow 
learner. The slow-learner girl previously had not scored beyond C- and C 
at an time. The grade scores in the competitive group were: 100(A), 
13(A), 86(B), 81(B), 90(A-), 89(B), 67(D)—the score of the boy of 
low-level achievement. It is obvious that the cooperative group registered 
higher achievement that the competitive group. The cooperative group 
was more cohesive. The subject of low-level achievement in the coopera- 
tive group improved considerably, while the low-level subject in the 
competitive group showed no improvement. 

Among the sixth graders the group average for the cooperative group 
was 82, while the average for the competitive group was 68.2 for a five- 
day period. The slow learner in the cooperative group showed improve- 
ment, but the slow learner in the competitive group registered no im- 


provement in his work. 
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Conclusions from Experiments. The experiments tend to suggest that 
groups in classroom settings will be highly cohesive and perform well in 


goal achievement when group members are made to realize that some 
existing personal need can be fulfilled by functioning with the group, 
that some personal gain may be attained through belonging to the group, 
that possibilities of obtaining personal prestige are possible for one in 
the group, that mutual assistance can be expected as the members interact 
in a cooperative rather than a competitive manner, and that all members 
share a common fate or fortune as a group. These experiments suggest 
also the potential devices and methods for analyzing groups for purposes 
of ascertaining causes for the lack of adequate group performance and 
cohesiveness. 

The experiments and their tentative results may have significant 
implications for persons supervising or directing groups such as social 
group workers, office managers, job foremen, elementary and high school 
teachers, school principals, scout leaders, and playground workers, The 


designs 


and results of the experiments, especially those involving the 
classroom groups, may suggest significant new approaches for teachers 
in attempting to improve learning performance of their pupils. 

The experiments tend to suggest that cooperation is an effective 
process through which group goals and individual goals may be accom- 
plished. It further appears that the development and performance of a 
“retarded” or “unadjusted” individual may be significantly improved by 
being placed in a cooperative group situation, rather than in a competi- 
tive group s:tuation, W ith others who possess superior or more adequately 
developed resources than his own. This seems to suggest that the retarded 
can best be developed in his resources through association and interaction 
in controlled group situations made up of the more “normal’’ than being 


associated or grouped with others in his state of being or condition. 


FOOTNOTE 


Human Relations, 11:129-52, 199-231 
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ABSTRACT 
On the basis of a pilot study, a significant difference is found between the 
attitudes of policemen and the attitudes of the general population toward capital 


punishment, with the sample of the policemen being more strongly in favor of 


capital punishment than the sample of the general population. 


Introduction. The purpose of this pilot study was to measure the 


titudes of two groups, policemen and representative subjects from the 
general public, toward capital punishment. An attitude scale was devised 
with items measuring both direction and strength of attitude, ranging on 
a continuum from strongly in favor of capital punishment, through 
tral, to strongly against capital punishment. The hypothesis tested 
is that there would be no significant difference between the two groups 
in direction or degree of strength of attitude toward capital punishment. 
The study is concerned with certain techniques of scale construction and 
some of the results of a pilot study on capital punishment. Later, this 
attitude scale will be used in a nation-wide study on capital punishment. 

Methodology. A modified Thurstone Equal-Appearing Interval Scale 
was constructed. In the construction of the scale, 100 statements with 


h a subject could either agree or disagree were collected from various 


es, such as magazine articles and books dealing with capital punish- 


‘nts were chosen because of their relevancy to the 
tude to be ired. The 100 statements were typed individually on 
ards an re administered to 15 criminology students. Each 
lent, working independently, was asked to place each of the 100 

statements in one of the seven piles which were numbered from | to 7 
ng labeled “most favorable attitude toward capital punishment” ; 
neutral’: and 7. “least favorable attitude ard Seal mnishmene 
neutral ; and ; ieast favorabie attitude toward capital punishment. 
vas to place each item according to his judgment of the strength of 

J £ 

gree of the attitude being measured which it represented. Ihe mean and 


he standard deviati r each attitude statement were computed. The 


mean is the scale value for e: item, and > standard deviation is the 

rom these 100 statements, 20 items whose scale values covered the 
whole range of attitudes, and which were relatively unambiguous, were 
selected. ‘This scale of 20 items was then administered to a group of 24 


subjects, who were asked to check those items with which they agreed. 
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The score for each subject was computed by taking the mean of the scale 
values of the items which he checked. On the basis of these scores, the 24 
respondents were divided into two groups, those having a favorable 
attitude and those having an unfavorable attitude toward capital punish- 


ment. For each of the 20 items a chi-square was computed, comparing 
the favorable and unfavorable groups against an agree-disagree dichot- 
omy, measured by the number of persons in each group who checked that 


TABLE I 
ATTITUDE SCALE AND ANALYSES 








Scale Chi Confidence 
Value Sigma Square Level 





Capital punishment is not morally 

right or wrong; it is merely just 

one method of punishment. ’ ; 17.14 
A murderer deserves to die. 13 A 9.88 
Murderers are social misfits and 

are useless to society ; therefore, 

it is best to execute them. . ; 3.42 
Society does not have the right 

to take a human life no matter 

what the circumstances. ; d 14.4 
The public would feel less 

secure if capital punishment 

were abolished ’ 55 444 
When a murderer is sentenced to 

death, society is just as bad as 

the condemned. 

Since capital punishment has 

not prevented murders, society 

should abolish it 

Murder is a sin and should be 

punished by death 

Statistics show that a person will 

kill only once: therefore, the 

murderer should be allowed to 

live and prove himself. 

Since murderers can be 

rehabilitated, they deserve the 

chance to become useful citizens. 

Capital punishment will do 

until something better is found. 

Society should make murderers 

work for the state rather than 

execute them 

Capital punishment seems to have 

proven to be a fairly effective 

deterrent to murder 

When society sentences a murderer 

to death, we ourselves become 

murderers 

Rather than execute a murderer, 

society should try to help him 

through treatment. 
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particular item. These chi-squares provided the basis for revising the 
scale by eliminating those items which were not sufficiently discriminating 
as shown by high probabilities of chance occurrence. Five of the 20 items 
were eliminated on this basis. The refined attitude scale, including scale 
value, standard deviation, chi-square, and the level of confidence for 
each item, is shown in Table I. 

The attitude scale was sent to a sample of 50 policemen and to a 
sample of 75 subjects in the general population in the form of a question- 
naire. The subjects were asked to check those statements with which 
they agreed. The scoring of the questionnaire was done by computing the 
mean of the scale values of all statements which the subject checked. This 


mean was the subject’s score and indicated his attitude toward capital 


punishment. The scores were computed for all the subjects in both 


groups. A t-test was used to determine whether there was a significant 
difference between the means of the two groups. 

Results. The final sample included 25 policemen and 25 subjects from 
the general population. Scores were computed for each of these subjects. 
These scores were then divided into 9 score differentials, and the number 
of subjects in each differential was determined. Later, these subjects 
were further subdivided into three classifications, according to score: 
(1) those in favor of capital punishment (scores 1.1-3.7), (2) those 
who were neutral (scores 3.8-5.0), and (3) those against capital punish- 
ment (scores 5.1-7.0). 

The mean scores were also computed for both the policemen and the 
general population, and a t-test was used to determine whether the differ- 
ence between these means was significant. ‘he difference between the 
means of the two groups was significant at the .01 level of confidence. 

Summary. This pilot study indicates that there is a significant difference 
between the attitudes of policemen and the attitudes of the general 
population toward capital punishment. These results make it possible to 
reject the hypothesis that there would be no significant difference between 
the two groups in direction or strength of attitude toward capital 
punishment at the .01 confidence level. It would further appear that the 
sample of policemen as a group was more strongly in favor of capital 
punishment than was the sample of the general population. Further 
validation of the attitude scale, however, cannot be made until several 


thousand subjects are sampled in a nation-wide study. 
FOOTNOTE 
* This study was supported by a grant from the Scholarly Advancement 


Committee of Bowling Green State University. The writers are deeply indebted 
to Ruth Baumann for her contribution to this study 
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ABSTRACT 
The year 1959 was one of decision for labor-management-government rela- 
tionships in which unions became subject to new curbing legislation by the 
United States Congress, chiefly in the form of the Landrum-Griffin law. Several 
states passed legislation more or less favorable to labor. The nation experienced 
its longest steel strike in years. The sociological sequence for labor in 1959 was 
conflict, compromise, accommodation. 


The year 1959 might have been classified as one of those years of 


decision for labor-management-government relationships. Certain it was 
that several significant events of socioeconomic importance occurred. 
Some of these illuminated internal problems, and a few might be linked 
with international problems. So far as unionism was concerned, a state- 
ment by AFL-CIO’s Industrial Union Research Director Everett M. 
Kassalow may be cited as indicating an official attitude on the “state 
of unionism.” “Unions face a crisis of historic proportions,” was his 
declaration in announcing that automation and technological advances 
have sharply reduced the ranks of blue-collar workers. White-collar 
workers, largely unorganized, in the manufacturing industries have 
increased from 16 to 25 per cent during the past few years. Of the 19 
million women in nonfarm jobs, only 18 per cent are organized. Indus- 
trial unionism seems,to be taking a downward trend, and some industrial 
unions are now organizing the crafts within. Furthermore, the 1958 
recession wiped out about 2.4 million jobs, and seventy labor areas in 
the country had to be marked as “chronic unemployment areas,” while 
in April, Congress passed and the President signed a bill extending 
Federal aid to 405,000 unemployed in seventeen states at a cost of 78 
million dollars. 

Another crisis facing the unions was the matter of new curbing labor 
legislation. Due to the two-year, seven-month, work of the McClellan 
Senate union racketeering investigation, the demand had so increased that 
Congress was forced to enact the first important piece of labor legislation 
since the Taft-Hartley Act of 1947. As if the impact of the Russian 
rocket orbiting around the moon, photographing its hidden side, and the 
Soviet determination to emerge as both a great military and economic 
rival to the democratic way of life were not enough to plague the nation, 
our own economy was faced with the longest and costliest steel strike 
(the sixth since World War I1) in its history. This one lasted 116 days 
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before the ‘Taft-Hartley Act was enforced, during which Nikita 
Krushchev was entertained and regaled with little effect by President 
Eisenhower. 

Added to this was the unemployment situation, about 4.7 million, a 
figure which lasted until nearly the end of April, when the figure 
dropped to 3.4 million, or about 4.9 per cent of the labor force and 
marking the first time it had been less than 5 per cent since November 
1957. During the first quarter of the year, there were more than 675 
work stoppages, twenty per cent more than during the first quarter of the 
1958 recession. Bright spots on the economic horizon were the sharp 
rise in personal incomes and the profits made by many of the biggest 
corporations. Mid-year in fact found such industries as General Motors, 
Standard Oil of New Jersey, Ford Motors, General Electric, U.S. 
Steel, and I.B.M. counting their sales in billions of dollars, ranging 
from 9.5 billion for General Motors to 3.5 for U.S. Steel. President 
McDonald of the Steelworkers’ Union claimed that Steel’s profits were 
astronomical (reported as being 255 million dollars for six months). All 
this prosperity made the Wall Street boards zoom to new highs. 

In the face of all this semblance of prosperity, organized labor grew 
restive. Unemployment had hit hardest in certain industries, construction, 
mining, metals, and, as the steel strike gained momentum, autos, The 
unions claimed that men were being automated out of jobs, Walter 
Reuther of UAW got ready for a march on Washington, McDonald of 


the Steelworkers’ suggested a three months’ vacation with pay every five 


td 


years for his men, while Meany urged a vast Government-sponsored 


building program to cushion the shock of unemployment and purchasing 
power. Best victory for a union came early in January as the result of a 
38-day strike by the AFL-CIO flight engineers agai » Eastern Air 
; the engineers won a | f $1, year, making 

0. With : mn an agency sh p clause 
‘ngineers 1 ay ul lues. American Air Lines 

in 18-mon contri riving pilots from $19,220 to 

lying piston engine DC7’s, $28,340 for skippering 

jets, and got a fat lumy pay to August 1957, an 

nt being $4,500. NMIcDonald’s Steelworkers’ could easily see 

of all this and in the first quarter of the vear began to lay 

plan for the talks on terms of a new contract to su ceed the old one on 
June 30. Some strikes pay off: thesis (change); antithesis (conflict) ; 


synthesis (accommodation ) 
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The steel talks began in May in New York’s Roosevelt Hotel. Man- 
agement had asked McDonald for a renewal of the old contract for 
one year, but this was flatly rejected as was the McDonald plan for 


three months’ vacation with pay every five years. This would create 
about 35,000 new jobs according to McDonald, since 80,000 men were 
still out of work despite the fact that Steel had been producing at 90 per 
cent capacity. Management in the person of R. Conrad Cooper, chief 
negotiator for Steel, showed little or no disposition to grant any favors 
on either wage raises or fringe benefits, inflation being mentioned as well 
as stockholders who had not gained in dividends in the years that labor 
had received wage increases. Moreover, President Eisenhower had 
cautioned that both sides must show good sense and a lot of wisdom in 
settling upon a wage hike that would not insure the consumers. Mc- 
Donald reported on the “embarrassment of riches’ from which Steel in 
the face of those astronomical profits must be suffering. Roger M. 
Blough, Chairman of U.S. Steel, who according to reports believes in 
strict separation between management and labor, unlike former Chairman 
Benjamin Fairless, probably was the man who had to make the final 
decision on any wage increase. His position was that wages and costs 
have outrun profits, and that these profits therefore cannot be utilized 
to expand the industry. Neither side would budge an inch during the 
first weeks of negotiations other than to extend the time for striking 
from June 30 to July 14. 

In the face of the impasse, M[cDonald appealed to the President for 
the appointment of a fact-finding committee, but was told that there was 
no national emergency. Blough held that management could no longer 
accept the high costs of labor, and that somehow union power must be 
checked. One of the stumbling blocks was found to be Clause 2B in the 
old contract which dealt with the reclassification of jobs and efficiency 
on the job. Management had agreed to this in 1947 and labor was not 
prepared to give it up. After ten weeks, the negotiators failed and the 
strike was called for July 16. Two dozen steel companies employing a 
half-million men making 85 per cent of the nation’s steel banked their 
furnaces and closed down. 

President Eisenhower immediately upon the calling of the strike 
ordered Federal Mediation and'Conciliation’s Director Joseph F. Fin 
negan to assist in solving the conflict situation. For some weeks, due to 
the large inventories of steel held by the manufacturing companies, no 
marked decrease in the general prosperity of the country occurred, but 
by the end of the fifteenth week of the strike steel was suffering badly. 
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The President was forced to use the Taft-Hartley machinery for tem- 
porarily ending the strike. The Supreme Court granted the injunction 
on October 21 after a fact-finding board reported that no willingness to 
compromise existed. After 116 days of unemployment, the strikers went 
back to work on November 7, and the eighty-day “cooling off’ period 
began, making January 26, 1960, the date for either a new strike or 
a settlement. 

One result of the use of the Taft-Hartley machinery to end a strike 
temporarily was to call attention to a manifest weakness of the Act. 
Strikers forced to return to work for “cooling off’ are probably in no 
merry mood without prospects of settlement in their favor. When the 
period ends, Taft-Hartley says nothing about the likelihood of another 
injunction. The fact-finding board appointed has not even the power of 
making recommendations. Noting all this, there arose:a demand in some 
quarters that some additional legislation was needed. It was proposed 

] 


that the President be given the power to seize a strike-bound industry, a 


power once given to President Roosevelt in wartime, or that arbitration 
of a compulsory nature be made legal, which had once notably failed in 
the state of Kansas. 

During the long steel strike, gr Vi yusily occupied with bills 
seeking to curb some malpracti f unions and their leaders which had 
been brought into the public light throu he hearings held by the 
McCleilan labor committee in the ite. In 1958, the Kennedy-Ives 
bill passed in the Senate but was turned down in the House. Due largely 


to the hostile attitude of ‘Teamsters’ Unie resident Hoffa, the wrath 


of Senator McClellan was at fever pitcl 1e demanded the passage 


of legislation that uli e vullif in| ich further activ! 
Hoffa had been engaging in. was aid ably by Senator 
Goldwater of Arizona whose sloga Va € ne racketeers ou 
labor.” Presidential aspirant Kennedy sponsored a new bill, called the 
Kennedy-Ervin bill, which sought to make the embezzlement of union 
funds a Federal crime, provide for the election of union officers by 
secret ballot, and make the financial reports of unions available to the 
Secretary of Labor. McClellan and Goldwater with Secretary of Labor 
Mitchell held that the bill was too soft. What was needed was a genuine 
“bill of rights” for union members, prohibition of “blackmail” picketing, 
and banning of racial discrimination. After a hot debate in the Senate, 


amendments knocked out the racial discrimination clause, watered down 
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the "bill of rights” and limited the powers of the Secretary of Labor to 
investigation of any suspect union violating any members’ rights. The 
Senate then passed the bill, 90-1, Goldwater being the one to vote 
against it. 

When sent to the House, which had three other labor bills to consider, 
it was referred to the Committee on Education and Labor, which after 
hearings on it, attended by many union lobbyists, recommended its 
passage in a still more ‘“‘watered down form.”’ Even the redoubtable. John 
L.. Lewis had appeared before the House Committee, to say nothing of 
several of Hoffa’s assistants. Before the House as a whole, the clamor 
for putting teeth into the new labor bill was undeniably strong. Hoffa 
had overplayed his hand. The Landrum-Grifin House bill was held to 
be the bill that was essential for putting labor back on its heels. President 
Eisenhower endorsed the bill and took to the airways to convince the 
public that he wanted the bill to pass. Meany of the AFL-CIO followed 
the President and told the same public that the bill was a “‘blunderbuss 
that would inflict grievous harm on all unions.”” McClellan had stated 
that if Hoffa could not be checked in his power display, he could destroy 
the whole labor movement in the United States. 

After a sharp debate over the various bills, both the Shelley and the 
Elliott bills were defeated, and the Landrum-Griffin bill was passed by 
a vote of 229-201. It was then sent to the 14-man Senate-House com- 
mittee to work out the differences between the Kennedy-Ervin bill and 
the Landrum House bill. As approved by the Committee, the Senate and 
House both promptly passed the bill and the President signed it as the 
Landrum-Griffin Labor Reform bill of 1959. It provides for a ban dn 
secondary boycotts and blackmail picketing, gives state boards of labor 
power to act in labor dispute cases rejected by the NLRB, contains a Bill 
of Rights for union members, allows members to sue their own unions if 
injustices occur, requires labor organizations to file comprehensive reports 
with the Secretary of Labor on constitutions and financial dealings, 
prohibits Communists from holding union offices as well as ex-convicts, 
states that union officers may not take a loan larger than $2,000 from 
union treasuries or embezzle union funds, and finally forbids any 
management from making payments to union officers unless they so 
report to the Secretary of Labor. The bill succeeds in bringing govern- 
ment and its power into the field of labor more firmly than previously. 
Whether or not it will correct the abuses disclosed by the racketeering 
hearings remains for the future to decide. 
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The McClellan hearings in the two years and seven months of 
existence disclosed: union funds of over ten million dollars had been 
either stolen or misused by union officials ; the rascality of Beck and Hoffa 
in managing’ the Teamsters’ Union; collusion between some illegal 
practices of management in spying on unions and engaging in “sweet- 
heart” contracts with union officials. Directly, they led to the appoint- 
ment of three monitors by a Federal Court to oversee and clean up 
Hoffa’s union. So far, they have given advice to him for which Hoffa 
thanked them and rejected their advice. At the 1959 AFL-CIO Con- 
vention held in San Francisco, it was suggested that retaliatory measures 
may be taken against those Congressmen who voted for the labor reform 
bill. Much of this retaliation will depend upon how the union members 
themselves view the effects of the bill in operation. 

Labor legislation in the several states proved to be much more satis- 
factory for workers in general, since nearly all the states enacted 
favorable laws for their benefit. North Carolina passed for the first 
time a minim ] age law, as did ine; four New England states 
raised their statutory minimum rates for all or some o cupatio is covered 
by law; equal pay laws for men and women in the same occupation were 
passed by Hawaii, Ohio, and Wyoming, bringing the number of states 
having such laws up to twenty. Increases in workmen’s compensation 

1ade in twenty-nine states, and m{ sory coverage for all farm 
workers in California was obtained. Florida guaranteed public employ ees 
the right to join unions but prohibited such employees from striking, 
while Wisconsin enacted a law which prov that municipal employees 


may join unions and be represented by them in bargaining. New York 


passed a Labor and Management Improper Practices Act, which bans 
} 


‘ 4 
Mnancial abuses Dy unions. 


that had tnessed » longest ‘| strike in recent history 

of a new contract 

abor Reform Bill of 

been strengthened as 

» hand of management 

one or! 

rates of unemployment in rece -ars, 4.7 million or 6 per 

cent of the labor force, which situati: sused such headlines as ‘““What 
Shall We Do with the 4.7 Million?” The year glanced at the phenome- 
non of automation automating men out of work, i.e., General Motors, 


for instance, built 60,000 more cars in December 1958 than in December 
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1957 but with 33,400 fewer workers. The year found that-the Taft- 


Hartley Act was in the final analysis rather inept in its provisions for 


ending a strike that might cripple a nation’s industries. It was shocked 


at the final revelations of the McClellan Senate Investigating Commit- 
tee’s report, although John L. Lewis dubbed the proceedings as reminiscent 
of a “touch of the Inquisition.” It beheld industrial union membership 
suffer a bit of shrinkage in its membership rolls, save for Hoffa’s Team- 
sters’ Union. And finally, recalling the name of John L. Lewis, the man 
revered by all of his miners for raising their wages from $2 a day to 
$24.25 a day, the end of the year brought forth his announcement of 
retirement with these parting words: “I shall hope that each of you will 
grant me an honorable discharge.” 

Sociologically, the process of conflict, followed by steps to mellow it 
with the toleration and compromise forms of the process of accommoda- 
tion, may be traced easily in the attempts of workers’ organizations and 
management to arrive at an understanding through a system of collective 
bargaining under the aegis of governmental forces, Still lacking in the 
bargaining situation are the consumers who must finally foot the bill if 
wage increases are granted. Or may it be presumed that the government 
should more ably represent the consumers? The big paradox: increased 
wages, bigger prices, greater profits, higher taxes. Who wins? There 
are not a few who, looking at the situations brought about by the steel 
strike, wondered whether government, management, and unions were 
playing a comedy rather than straight drama. The attitudes displayed 
were proverbial and in strict keeping with their symbolic power roles. 


FOOTNOTE 


This bill is technically known as the Labor-Management Reporting and 
Disclosure Act of 1959. 





CHANGES IN CONCEPTS OF SOCIOLOGY 
RILEY H. PITTMAN , 
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ABSTRACT 
A list of concepts in sociology obtained from 116 sociologists in 1959 contains 
39 concepts in the highest 50 that are given in a list of the highest 50 concepts in 
a list somewhat similarly obtained by Bogardus 14 years earlier. The highest 
concepts in the 1959 list are culture, group, institution, status, social interaction, 
family, primary group, personality, social change, and mores. 


The 1? r thi tudy was to ascertain a preferential list of 
concepts ition of empirical knowledge 
] 


to students in teacher to differentiate the 


principles and content of lata. As Howard Becker writes: “If 
sociology, in parti ular, eal anything at all, it means at least the 
ability to say wherein the society in question is like other societies and 
wherein it differs from m.’’* Also, as Goode and Hatt state: “If 

in ogy ith much understanding, they must 


possess ¢] cessary concepts.’* A systematic and sequential ordering of 


empirical facts is essential for adequate communication. This calls for 


words and terms that construct and convey meaning. 

“Concepts,” as Robert K. Merton has argued, “constitute the definitions 
(or prescriptions) of what is to be observed; they are the variables 
between which empirical relationships are to be sought.’’® Concepts are 
categories that help to establish the origins and perimeters of activity. At 
best they can mirror only a part reality. They abstract and encase 
representative selections from phenomena, help to organize the frame of 
reference, and represent description. In sense, description might be 
thought of ; in elongated concept but with the advantage of less 
hiddenness. Concepts are not to be confused with the phenomena they 


attempt to abbreviate and symbolize. However, if concepts are under- 


stood and used in 


their proper trame of reference they serve as indispen 
tools to scientifi knowledge. 
any discipline purporting to be scientific is to be accurate and precise 
in describing and analyzing substantive data, there is need for some 
regularity in the employment of concepts. Sociology has its conceptual 
systems and body of concepts despite obscurations. The teacher cannot 


be effective without some understanding of the central concepts in his 


discipline. It was this consideration that motivated this effort to discover 


and isolate the most used concepts in sociology. 





CHANGES IN CONCEPTS OF SOCIOLOGY 


A study* made by E. S. Bogardus in 1946 provided the basis for this 


study. In his preparation of “an exhibit of 500 sociological terms and 


concepts,” he examined studies and classifications of concepts, and “22 


current works in sociology, including both textbooks and treatises of 
sociological theory.”” The exhibit was sent to 100 representative soci- 
ologists in the United States. Each was asked to check the concepts that 
he considered indispensable. Eighty-three responses were tabulated, and a 
workable list of 100 concepts that scored the highest was presented. (If 
a term had been checked and doublechecked by all the 83 sociologists, it 
would have received a score of 249, that is, three times eighty-three. ) 
To ascertain changes in the ranking of Bogardus’ 100 concepts, 
alphabetical lists of these were mailed to selected sociologists. They were 
asked to check these 100 concepts as to nonuse and use, and to doublecheck 
those they considered indispensable. In general, the Bogardus format was 
1959 


employed However, in the study, sociologists were asked to add 


concepts to the list, at give items of personal data and to comment. 


One hundred sixteen rest s were received and tabulated. Ninety-one 
fron ogi in the North Central Region of the 


otf these were on . £ I 
United States, including the states of Illinois, Indiana, lowa, Kansas, 
Michigan, Missouri, Nebraska, North Dakota, Ohio, South Dakota, 
and Wisconsin. Twenty-five responses were from the Pacific West Coast 
states of California, Oregon, and Washington. According to the August 
1956 Directory of Members of the American Sociological Society, the 
concept-check list was sent to 67 chairmen and/or heads of departments 
of sociology—144 the rank of professor, 103 with the rank of 
associate professor in the North Central Region, were assistant 
professors. No effort determine the rank of respondents has been 
made. Thus, a total of 319 were circulated in the above states and 116 
responses were tabulated—a 36.3 per-cent return. 

It was assumed that among the 100 concepts of 1946 were several that 
are basic in sociology. However, the limited list of concepts cut down 
the validity of discovering the concepts in use today. To offset this 
limitation to some degree, sociologists were asked to add others. Together, 
they added 488 different concepts. This provided a total of 588 to be 


dealt with in this report. 

Some differences and similarities between the 1946 and 1959 lists are: 
16 concepts were common in the first 25 of both lists, 39 in the first 50, 
and 14 in the last 25; 37 received a majority vote in 1946, 13 in 1959; 
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culture ranked highest in both lists, with a 5.2 higher per cent in 1946. 
The lowest ranking concepts in both lists (cultural area in 1946, social 
progress in 1959) reflected a 19.9 per-cent higher score for the 1946 
concept. This suggests that the list is less popular than in 1946. Marked 
changes with rank positions are noted (1959 number order given first) : 


sociology, 7-27; socialization, 8-44; social class, 12-30; social mobility, 


14-36; social organization, 16-35; social values, 17-53; self, 19-75; 


¢ 


ethnic group (race), 21-29; ethnocentrism, 24-61. 


Concepts common in the 1st 25 Concepts common in the 4th 25 


Rank Position Rank Position 

Conce pts 1959 — 1946 Concepts 1959 — 1946 
culture 1 1 cultural area 76 100 
group 2 succession, ecological 79 88 
institution 3 interview 81 $7 
4 interest 85 79 

social integration 5 social security 86 91 
family ) life history 87 98 
primary group social origins 89 97 


status 


personality 3 egionalism 90 89 
social change social evolution 92 78 
mores ; social revolution 93 83 
community 5 mutual aid 94 99 
ittitude 3 eugenics 97 86 
folkways 2 social forces 98 92 
social control social progress 100 82 
cultural lag 3 
irbanization 

Eighty-six sociologist lded one or more concepts to the list of 100. The 
fewest added was one >» most was 45. A total of 1,039 were listed, 
representing an average of 12.08 for each of the 86 respondents. When 
the duplications were deleted, a total of 488 different concepts were 
submitted. One hundred sixty appeared two or more times; 37, five or 
more; and 14, ten or more times. This list of 160 included both general 
and more specialized concepts; some relating more specifically to other 
disciplines; currently popular terms such as anomie; and concepts reflect- 
ng the different areas of sociology, such as criminology. Among the 488, 
33 were specifically related to culture. This group, with their duplica 
tions, accounted for 47 listed by the 86 sociologists. ‘Twenty-two terms 
used the word “group.’”” When duplications were totaled, these terms 
numbered 56 of those listed. Role, and terms derived from role, make up 
22 of the different terms, and account for 66 of the listings. Besides about 


45 terms relating to methodology, and 48 to personality, most of the 


others can be classed as structure or process concepts. 
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In an effort to construct a new list of 100 coricepts, those listed 4 0 
more times by the 86 respondents are integrated with the 1959 preference 
list, and related to the scoring system mentioned above. The median 
between those listed 4 times and those listed up to 39 times was found to 
be 12. If a concept was added 12 times, it was given a per-cent ranking 
of 46.5. In the 1959 list, 13 concepts had a majority vote, while 3 of the 


added concepts did. As sociological concepts, the term “social” could be 
dropped from a number in the list. This would increase the ranking of 
the core concepts. Other concepts, like sociology, could be deleted because 


they are not within the framework of sociology itself. However, the 
concepts were left as they were submitted. In the new list, those italicized 
are the ones added, and account for 19 of the first 50, and 54 of 
the 100. The per-cent score of concepts at selected intervals is: culture, 
57.4; role, 54.3; social mobility, 50.1; reference group, 48.0; demogra 
phy, 44.7; adjustment, 44.1; competition, 43.8; in-group, 42.3. 

Like the study of The Academic Mind,* this report has its own 
built-in evaluation. Forty-three of the respondents made comment. Ten 
of these were from the three Pacific Coast states, 33 from those of the 
North Central Region. Besides casual remarks such as “‘all good wishes,”’ 
and “all are indispensable,’ over half the comments touched on critical 
problems of such a study. 


100 CONCEPTS IN SOCIOLOGY 
(Integration of Lists in Order of Preference) 


culture deviation 
group integration 
institution marriage 
status out-group 
role symbol 


social interaction 
family 
sociology 
socialization 
social structure 
primary group 
personality 
social change 
social class 
mores 

social mobility 
community 


social organization 


social values 
attitudes 
self 

folkway 


valhe 

conflict 
discrimination 
enculturation 
drive 

group dynamics 
population 
religion 
sanction 

social action 


social disorganization 


adjustment 
authority 
chrisma 
communication 
culture base 
deviant behavior 
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stratification 
ethnic group (race) 
reference group 
social control 


norms 
social re 
Junction 
consensus 
cultural lag 
ethnocentrism 
urbanization 
social stratification 
secondary group 
social norm 
social pr »blem 
subculture 
power 

social research 
caste 

interac 

publi 

race 

social theory 
structure 
culture pattern 
demography 
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division of labor 
ecology 

formal organization 
functionalism 
gene ralized other 
ideal type 
identification 
invasion, ecology 
mass society 

pre udic e 

sect 

sentiment 
significant other 
small group 

social category 
social function 
sté ree type 
competition 
ooperation 
accommodation 
public opinion 
social process 
assimilation 
segregation 
social conflict 
collective behavior 
acculturation 
in-group 


The study of concepts was questioned by one sociologist, who stated: 
‘I am interested in people and society, and choose words to fit the reality 
not the reverse.” This attitude may be related to what Ernest R. Hilgard 
says of fuctionali in general. “The functionalist is free from self- 
imposed raints 1 ve led many other systematists. He 
uses words from diverse voc abularies, borrow ng words freely trom other 
traditions. He does not believe that anything is gained by new terms, 
unless adv » in knowledge justifies the further precision that new 
words cat ing.’”® Related to the above comment are the following: “I 
do not think any concept is indispensable . . .,” and “I find it hard to 
distinguish between ‘regularly used,’ and ‘indispensable concepts.’ ”’ In 
this report “indispensable” suggested ‘‘no substitute” to some; to others 
it meant “essential.’”” However, these comments warn of the danger of 
reification, and the tendency to load the verbal realm with material that 
does not correspond to reality. 

Another problem is brought into focus by this comment: “I am 
suspicious of all sociological ‘concepts’ that have to be preceded by 
‘social.’’’ The Preface to the Dictionary of Sociology discusses this 
problem, but has no solution. However, “common sense,” “practicality,” 
and “a minimum of violence to the expectation of the user” are suggested. 
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Acceptance of words like “sociation” for social action has not been 
general. Thus, unless the frame of reference makes the substantive word 
clear, it would seem wise to use the modifiers. 


Respondents raised 


questions as to the limitations of the list of 100 
concepts. Is it basic, exhaustive, sufficiently technical? Are the concepts 
in the list out of date? In response to these comments, it can be asked: 
Are the concepts of culture, group, institution, family, status, personality, 
primary group, folkways, social interaction, and a number of others in 
the list out of date? It seems obvious that sociologists cannot get along 
without these. Certainly the list of 100 could not be considered exhaustive. 

Are they sufficiently technical? The following comment sets this 
problem and raises another: “I teach research methodology and techniques, 
hence use research and statistical concepts constantly. These, I would 
guess, are finding much greater use than formerly. Those I have crossed 
out are seldom used or used in a sense different from that which they 
earlier had.” The 100 concepts are not sufficiently technical for courses 
in research, criminology, and other specialized areas in sociology. The 
list of added concepts does include more technical and methodological 
terms, but not sufficient to indicate a wide usage. 

Wh» not more specialized terms? The responses from 215 department 


heads »f sociology out of 319 institutions in a study of “Social Science 


Requirements for Bachelor’s Degrees” show that “in nearly nine-tenths 


of institutions, introductory sociology is the sociology course most fre- 
quently taken by students toward satisfying a bachelor-degree social 
science requirement.’ If much or most of the sociology taught is so 
limited, the concepts regularly used would be influenced. 

It is not within the scope of this paper to deal with “‘change in mean- 

’ or definitions. It is expected that changes in forms and refinements in 
meanings will come with advancements in scientific sociology, and that 
old ‘‘wineskins” will give way with the new wine of empirical findings. 
But many ‘‘old”’ concepts seem to be in continuous use. 

Some of the comments were concerned with the adequacy of the 
check-list, and expressed the feeling that too few sociologists would add 
to the list. The use of the check-list of 1946 limits the possibility of 
ascertaining the 100 most frequently used concepts today. As pointed 
out earlier, preferential changes did occur. Eighty six of the 116 
sociologists added an average of 12 concepts, totaling 488 different 


concepts. A total of 588 concepts were considered in composing the new 
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of 100. Had the 588 or more been presented in the check-list, and 


list 
had sociologists in colleges and universities in other sections of the United 
States been circulated, there would have been a more representative body 
of respondents, and perhaps a different list. 


Another problem is that of grouping the most-used concepts. One 


SOc iologist commented: “I would like to see the concepts grouped accord- 


ing to the areas in which they are used.”’ This study did not attempt to 


do this beyond indicating concepts that tend to fall into a few basic 


n the 1946 study set up eight areas for such a 


> 
categories. Bogardus n the 


grouping. lost, not all, of the 588 concepts of this report can be 


grouped within an “Outline in Sociology,” or introductory texts. Con- 
structing pivotal areas and clustering concepts is different from a develop- 


mental theory of sociology. However, a theory of sociology would relate 


to basic concepts. Coser and Rosenberg, in Sociological Theory,® utilized 


ulture, interaction, social control, power and authority, cohesion and 


conflict, sot al situation, role taking and reference group, yrimary groups, 
> b> 


status, class, bureaucracy, and anomie as pivotal concepts. 
Fourteen of the comments expressed value in the study. “A very 
mportant endeavor,” and “I am very much interested in this study. I 
have worked on the basic sociology and their definitions for a 
number of years,” 
Despite t mitations of 1 1, the check-list, the danger of casting 


*rbal realn rdering concepts apart from actual 


the “real” i > ve 
phenomena, the confusion in terminology, this study showed a change 


n “used concepts.’’ However, the change in basic concepts is not great. 


Those that rank high on the prefe1 il list continue to ‘‘constitute the 


definitions of what is to be ob -d’’ in differentiating empirical relations 


nm soc iology. 
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ABSTRACT 
The residents of Tropical Africa have a long way to go to achieve their 
goal of social, economic, and political independence. The West Africans outstrip 
their neighbors in Equatorial and East Africa. The mineral resources and the 
educational and training level in the Belgian Congo outrank those of East 


Africans. 

Discussions of Tropical Africa very often treat the area as a whole 
and neglect to point out the distinguishing characteristics of the individual 
regions, namely, West Africa, Equatorial Africa, and East Africa. ‘The 
region of West Africa is made up of the republics of French West 
Africa, Guinea, Sierra Leone, Ghana, and Nigeria; Equatorial Africa, 
Cameroon, the four republics that were known as French Equatorial 
Africa, and the Belgian Congo; East Africa, Kenya, ‘Tanganyika, and 


The data in this article are based on field research in the given 
countries. The writer visited the areas from June through December, 
1958. During this period more than 400 people were interviewed—in 
government, mining, manufacturing, banking, commerce, and in the 
academic fields. The information in this article is based on these investi- 
gations. ‘The persons interviewed were both Africans and resident 
Europeans and Ameri ins.! 

In order to understand Tropical Africa, sociological differences be- 
tween the regions and within the regions must be more widely known. 
Industrialization has developed at varying rates in different parts of 


Africa, and the resulting sociological problems are, therefore, also dif- 


ferent. There are various levels of progress, and the problem is the pace 


or rapidity with which the different areas are advancing. This is largely 
dependent upon their natural resources, the length of time they have 
been in contact with the West, and the population make-up——namely, the 
percentage of European and Asian residents. A permanent settlement of 
non-Africans creates additional economic, political, and _ sociological 
problems. Their solution, long-run or short-run, may be to the African’s 
benefit or detriment. 

One common sociological factor in Tropical Africa that is alien to the 
West is the so-called extended family system or familial economic co- 
operation. Under this system income earners must support other members 


of the family who have no income. The extension includes not only 
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parents, brothers and sisters, uncles and aunts, cousins and nieces and 


nephews, but similar relatives to the income earner’s wife or several 
wives. This system is rigidly adhered to, and the burden on the working 
members of a family is enormous. In addition, this system prevents 
individual savings from arising and thus eliminates most of the possibility 
of the accumulation of African investment capital. Fortunately, in some 
areas of Africa the younger generation, perhaps the third or fourth 
generation of urban dwellers, are rebelling against the system. 

The other distinctive factors of individual and group functions and 
institutions show sufficient variation to be included in the following area 
discussion. 

West Africa. The women of West Africa are outstanding. There is 
little doubt that they overshadow the men. Although most are illiterate 
and limited in their adjustment to the new society being created about 
them, they are skilled and efficient traders. In the urban areas these 
women traders support themselves and their children. Although they are 
not widely educated, those with any semblance of schooling progress at 
a faster rate than the men. Unlike the women of East and Equatorial 


be accused of holding back the progress of 


Africa, they certainly cannot 
their menfolk. Most of these women are still dressed in some variation 
of the Old Mother Hubbard dress, but the younger generation of sales- 
girls, clerks, and typists are adopting more pr ictical and attractive dress 
and give more than mere lip service to their role in modern society. ‘They 
} 


tance of educating the 


. ‘ 
stress the Import 


ildren and have been among 
the first to rebel gainst the « xtended Tam ly system. ‘T he concept of wife 
and husband being obligated to better themselves and their children 
through increased education and health and material welfare excludes 
the acceptance of the burden of supporting all the relatives who are not 
working. Many are also beginning to save, and the savings are no longer 
only buried in the ground. There are still. however, many families that 
refuse to use banks, because they are afraid that their relatives will find 
out that they have some money and will descend upon them for funds. 
Another traditional concept of West Africa, more laudable than the 
organized freeloading of the extended family system, is the attitude 
toward apprenticeship. Skilled or semiskilled workers will often teach 
their trade to Trier I atives, - trican generally tries to help his 
brother. On the other hand, it can also be said that, if he does not teach 
his brother, he will be forced to support him. Younger Africans are aiso 


very eager to learn and they will pay their teacher for apprentice training. 
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One surprising attitude of many West Africans is their ability to rise 
above a situation. Often when a worker is fired, he will help his employer 
find a replacement. It might be that he receives a placement fee for his 
services, but it is still a most unusual attitude and is difficult for a 
Westerner to accept. 

‘The status of labor organization in West Africa is still in its initial 
stages. The distinction between the role of the union and that of Govern- 
ment labor legislation is vet to be decided, Since the various governments 
of West Africa are the largest employers of labor, perforce the functions 
of unions will differ from- unions in the West. The strike has less 


effective power than it does in the West and is, in fact, little more than 


a protest demonstration. However, the unions do provide an institutional 


background tor the advancement of labor, and they do, in the long run, 


provide an organizational structure which may replace tribal loyalty and 
secure intertribal loyalty to an ideological and materialistic goal. Such 
an achievement is sorely needed. There is still much antagonism among 
tribes, and many employers complain that men of different tribes cannot 
work together in peace. There are, on the other hand, other complaints 
that members of the same tribe may work in collusion to defraud the 
employer, and that it is necessary to have a member of another tribe audit 
their work. Perhaps unity in unionization will correct this situation. 
In British West Africa Europeans secure visa permits for limited 
cannot settle i » area. The interracial-problem is thus at 
‘nch areas, however, European settlement is 
possible. French settlement in West Africa not only includes staff on a 
strictly supervisory policy level, such as in British West Africa, but also 
includes poor whites or petit blancs. Thus some racial antagonism exists 
in the French sectors because of competition for employment, This is 
intensified should an African be put into a position in which he super- 
vises a European; therefore, this circumstance is rare although not 
necessarily equitable. In the British areas, and in Ghana, the Govern- 
ment must agree to allow a European worker to come into the country, 
and they must be, in short, supplied managerial or professional fields. 
Since the European staff tends to have a high turnover rate—some 18 
to 24 months—the companies in British West Africa are trying to reduce 
the size of the European staff. Employing Europeans means high costs, 
since the company has a twenty-four-hour a day responsibility toward 
them—they must provide housing, education, hospital facilities, home 


leaves, etc. 
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A serious problem in West Africa is that the growing concept of 
universal free education is leading to lower scholarship. Perhaps this is 
a short-run problem only. However, the need for speed in development 
is, in many areas—for example, in Sierra Leone—leading to the abandon- 
ment of the merit system in primary education and the institution of 
mass promotion. Exposure to the new urban ways of life in school, even 
though the education is less thorough, may be more advantageous than 
concentration of educational facilities for the few if it avoids some of the 
maladjustment of the current adult population. Especially in French 
West Africa, seasonal employment and absence of traditional family life 
have resulted in a high alcohol consumption rate and widespread prostitu- 
tion. This is true even though at least half of the population is Moslem 
and, therefore, forbidden to drink alcoholic beverages. In the urban areas 
these conditions are partially perpetuated by poor housing in shantytowns, 
Unfortunately, some of the poorest housing is utilized by those who 
could afford better living conditions. In general, the cost of living is 
moderate in West Africa, and money that should be spent on food and 


> 


housing is instead spent on conspicuous consumption. Business accomplish- 


ments are flagrantly flouted by celebrations and feasts in which the 
expense Is fantasti and has little lation to the ze of the ac omplish 
ment 


Equatorial Africa. In both the Belgian ymngo and what was formerly 


known as French Equatorial Afri here is little African entrepreneur 


ship in contrast to West Africa. banese, Greeks, and Portuguese 


largely control trade, and in the Belgian Congo large-scale industry is, 


irse, Belgian. The Africans here are much less developed than in 
West Africa. In the former French Equatorial Africa, for example, most 
yf the African clerks were fron ve », and Dahomey. The general 
tion or training. In the Belgian 

has been made to train the 

k; but university 


no African elite 


counterparts in 


West Africa. In Leopoldville, for example, a iousing development 
for Africans included the installation of water taps within each house. 
The women objected that the Belgians were taking away ‘eir social 
gatherings at the local well, and they instructed their husban::. to petition 
the Government to abandon the practice. In the farm areas, however, the 


women do eighty per cent of the farm work, and many travel two hours 
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to and from their fields. They have, however, no educational facilities, 
and their status is very much below that of the men. Few Equatorial 
African women hold paid positions. 

Employers in the former French Equatorial Africa often say that the 
Africans are unable to cope with the money economy. Government 
agencies lend funds to Africans who migrate to urban areas; but instead 
of being paid back by the Africans, the paychecks are first sent to the 
African’s creditors, who deduct ;their share, and the balance is then 
forwarded to the African. If this was not done, long-term credit could 
not be extended, for at times the Africans conveniently have no known 
address and it is in possible to locate them. 

In the Belgian Congo the Government has instituted a minimum wage 


and fringe benefits for the worker and his family. Many Africans have 


taken advantage of training facilities and have migrated to urban centers, 
primarily Leopoldville and Elisabethville, for employment. Cyclical 


conditions in many of the industries, especially the mining of copper, 
have created a periodic problem of unemployment, which is the primary 
cause for social and political unrest. 

The Belgians state that there are three or four hundred tribes in the 
Belgian Congo, but that there is no Congolese nation. The inhabitants 
are Sudanese, Hamitic, and Bantu; there is no intermarriage; every 
tribe speaks its own language; and they cannot get along with one an- 

Some Belgians who have permanently settled in the Katanga 
Province of the Belgian Congo believe that the Government has done too 
much for the Africans and that is why they are so unhappy. They say 
that the African of the area is completely dependent and exercises no 
personal initiative. Those Africans who were set up in trade charged 
significantly higher prices to the African consumer than did the much 
maligned Greek and Portuguese traders in the area. It is a generally 
accepted fact that the African traders of the area are far behind those 
in Ghana and Nigeria. 

Urban social and moral conditions in the Belgian Congo are, however, 
superior to those in French West Africa. This is largely due to the 
strictness of the Belgians, whose policy toward the African is—-the 
stomach first, then school, and finally politics. Although African cigarette 
consumption is quite high in the Congo, alcoholism is not the problem 
that it is in French West Africa; and the general attitude of the Govern 
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ment is discipline and work. It has resulted in a high standard of living 
for the Africans of this nation. 

East Africa. The East African is as intelligent as the West African, 
although much less educated; but. one of the problems is to get the 
European to accept this fact. A good deal of the Africans’ troubles in 
East Africa is also due to the large Asian population, mostly Indian. 
European settlement is primarily in Kenya, while the largest concentra- 
tion of Indians is in Tanganyika. 

In all of East Africa the market lags behind West Africa, which is 
much more oriented to European trade and products. In Kenya most of 
the investment capital is British, while in Tanganyika and Uganda it is 
largely Indian. In none of the countries is the African a real entrepre- 
neur, although the greatest progress by Africans exists in Uganda. Even 
in this latter country economic development is retarded. Although many 
Uganda Africans are relatively well off from the sale of coffee and cotton 
cash cr » politica u incertain. The predominant rule of 

ibes. In addition, many of 


the factories and farm acreage 1 randa are owned by Indians, who 


purchased the land the rren yrohibition that non-Africans 


cannot buy land. ie Indi: re ; tter educated and thus command 


rt , and skilled employment, leaving the African to farm 
so control trade. Some large 

t the Indian predominance by 

possible ; however, the African 

1 some of the results have been disappoint- 


partially due to ignorance, Africans 


some 
rs feel 
hey will 
attain their inde- 
hat justified in that he 
rea as his home, and does 
not acce ymmut ‘sponsibility beyond that of his own group. 
‘T he AATTICal lt ni l niy vinning to assert himself. sefore 
World War actively couraged from even speaking English. 


The educational level is very low, although some of the larger companies 
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are now actively recruiting Africans for training and employment that 
was formerly the exclusive bailiwick of the European and the Indian. 
The only question is, Are they too late? A poor white problem is definitely 
creeping to the surface in Kenya. The educational background of many 
Europeans in Kenya, as in South Africa and the Rhodesias, is poor, and 
their continued ability to demand privileges as a right because of race is 
a definite thorn in the side of the Government. 

In East Africa the African woman is again, as in Equatorial Africa, 
behind her counterpart in West Africa. There are, of course, exceptions, 
but the general level is backward. In Tanganyika some African women 
have managed to secure factory and clerical employment, and confidence 
has been expressed in regard to their future. Apparently they have a 
better money sense than many of the men and are more apt in regard to 
bargaining for wages. In Uganda there is a small body of African 
women who are clerks and typists, but their status is not adequate. Even 
women with university educations are expected to grow their own food. 
Still, the Ugandan woman does have enormous indirect authority, similar 
to that of the women of Ghana and the Sousous of Guinea. 

In Uganda political problems create social antagonism. The society 
is also tribal, there is no unification even among the Buganda, who are 
the ruling group. Since the Ugandans are also mission educated, political 
problems have arisen on religious grounds. Socially, the Ugandans also 
view themselves as aristocrats and the Buganda will not do manual work. 
Chey thus employ migrant laborers from Ruanda-Urundi to work both 
on the plantations and in the menial jobs in the capital. A Government 

industry scheme to sponsor the training of Africans as petty whole- 
salers, and making available credit, may induce Africans in the area t 
accept the re spons bilities of their certain future independence.* 

In summary, all Africans in Tropical Africa have a long way to go to 
achieve their goals of social, economic, and political independence. Their 
social characteristics are different in the various areas, and the progress of 
each area is proceeding at a different pace from a different base. There is 
little doubt, however, that the West Africans far outstrip their neighbors 
in Equatorial and East Africa. Economically and concomitantly soci- 
ologically, the Africans in Equatorial Africa should follow the West 
Africans. Their mineral resources and educational and training level, 


especially in the Belgian Congo, far outstrip those of East Africa. 
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ABSTRACT 
Three levels of sensitivity are found among the teachers of Anglo-American, 
Spanish-American, and Indian children in New Mexico toward the sociocultural 
differences of these ethnic groups: a tremendous amount of awareness, awareness 
but not real sensitivity to the differences, and no awareness. The greatest aware- 
ness was shown toward differences in oral proficiency; and the least, toward 
differences in psychological needs, civic responsibility, and economic efficiency. 


The public schools in the United States were created to serve all the 


children of all the people in order that youth might more ably participate 
in American society. With the acceptance of the principle of educating 
the whole child, the functions of the schools have been greatly expanded. 
Ideally, all these services are primarily aimed to help the individual child 
develop to his full potential. The practical application, however, is 
different. Upon closer analysis, one may find great discrepancies in the 
educational opportunities available to the children of different social and 
cultural backgrounds. 

Among the variables jeopardizing equalized educational opportunity 
are the social-cultural backgrounds of the students. The schools have been 
complacent to a large degree in presenting only a small aspect of the 
American cult namely, the middle-class values and orientations, as 
the sum total of the rricula in the schools.! ‘he teachers themselves, 
generally, have a middle-class orientation.? These two factors, the middle- 
class orientation of the curriculum and the middle-class life-style of the 
teachers, place students of lower-class and/or different ethnic back 
grounds at a disadvantage when competing with middle-class students. 

The problem of equalizing educational opportunity may be resolved 
to the extent that teachers have empathy for, and insight into, classroom 
behavior and to the extent that they provide a curriculum that satisfies the 
needs of students from all sociocultural backgrounds. 

In New Mexico, the problem is greatly accentuated because of the 
large number of children coming from Indian and Spanish cultural 
backgrounds. These minority groups, namely, the Navajo, Apache, and 
Pueblo Indians, and the Spanish-Americans, are in a state of transition 
and moving rapidly toward acculturation and assimilation. The extent of 
acculturation, however, seems to vary from almost no acculturation to 


complete acculturation. As with most other minority groups, these 
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minority groups in New Mexico are being assimilated into the lower 
classes of Anglo Society. Thus, they present some of the same problems 
that the lower classes present, as well as some unique problems of their 
own. There are a number of children coming from traditional homes 
who enter school with all cultural orientations of the parents and with 
no knowledge of the English language. Nor is the problem resolved as 
the child progresses through school. It seems that the child is able to 
absorb some of the values promulgated by the school while still retaining, 
in large measure, the orientations of the traditional culture. 

On first observation, this dual participation in both cultures would 
not seem to constitute a problem. But as the child develops into maturity, 
he finds himself confronted with orientations and expectations from the 
home and the school that are often opposing and contradictory. This 
factor engenders a personality conflict and disorganization in the in- 
dividual which has expression in more basic behavioral patterns. 

Thus, in New Mexico, the tea hers nee maximum effectiveness 
not only al Inders und {? hil growth and 

lso a deep insif nt le tural orientations and 
rations of these gr ey are expressed in traditional 
nsitional behavioral patterns. This study has attempted to measure 
teacher re aware tural factors that 

groups. A major 

1e public schools 

ation of minority grou] s is the Indians and the Spanish 


Ameri ins 1n New Mex: a 


to c . ificiently the 


asure to t e failure 


the value configurations, 


the use of 
I svchological needs 
, tural orienta 


m behavior. (3) social conditions 


ong the groups, and (4) educational problems pertinent to 


the three ethnic groups. Each item had three five-point scales—one for 
each group—which enabled the subjects to draw comparisons among the 
three groups. The following is 2n item from the questionnaire used in 
the interview. 





TEACHER AWARENESS OF SOCIAL DIFFERENCES 


11. The concept of life-space entails the following three aspects: 
(1) the physical environment that the child lives in; (2) the 
artifacts, i.e., the material things that he manipulates; and 
(3) the persons with whom he interacts. 

In your way of thinking, how enriching is the life-space of 
the following children? 


Indian : + 
Spanish-American ‘ + 
Anglo 2 4 


i 


To encircle “1” on the continuum would indicate that the teacher feels 
that the life-space is extremely meager and limiting; to encircle “5” 
would indicate that the teacher believes that the child has a very rich 
background of experience for understanding concepts taught in school. 

Each item was analyzed statistically. ‘The mean for each scale gave a 
rank to each ethnic group. The standard deviation showed the extent to 
which teachers agreed in assigning such a rank to each group. The 
coeficient of concord indicated the amount of agreement or dis- 
agreement among teacl in assigning similar ranks to the three ethnic 
groups. A high coeffciet concordance indicated a high degree of 
agreement in assigning similar ranks to the groups. A low coefficient of 


concordance in if a low agreement in assigning similar ranks. 


When this sis was completed, the results were compiled in terms 
yf implications fe lucation. ‘This was done because several items had 
a bear t veral cational areas. Educational areas covered in the 
nalys ere (] rl um, (2 anguage, (3) life-space, (4) moti- 


intergroup relations, and (6) personality 


Jurriculum | the items in the questionnaire had some relationship 
to the problems in curriculum. The teachers’ responses on all .items 
indicated consistent lack of awareness of the effect of sociocultural factors 
on pupil behavior. The teachers’ responses also indicated that some 
teachers were not in agreement with practices and recommendations 
advanced by educational theorists. 

The general lack of sensitivity on the part of the teachers in the 
sample indicated that they were not sure of the nature of sociocultural 


problems presented by these ethnic groups. This lack of awareness points 


to a strong probability of having a general curriculum for everybody 


regardless of sociocultural backgrounds. If these teachers follow the 
general trends in the country, the possibilities are that the curriculum 
implemented will be geared strongly toward middle-class values. 
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Language Differences. One item in the questionnaire considered oral 
proficiency in the use of the English language among the three groups. 
The teachers showed marked awareness in indicating that real and wide 
differences existed among the groups. However, in response to another 
to show that there existed any differences 


item, the teachers failed 
among the three ethnic groups in ability to use the regular textbooks 


for instruction. 

Lack of proficiency in the use of oral English is rather self-evident ; 
and, hence, the sensitivity may be really superficial. This suggests an 
awareness of an obvious phenomenon without an understanding of the 
underlying causes or the adapting of methodology because of it. The 
teachers’ responses to the item concerning differences in ability to use 
regular textbooks seem to confirm this supposition. The results of 
this item point to the possibility that the same textbook is being used 
within a grade level regardless of differences in reading abilities of the 
children. 

Life-Space. Several items attempted to measure teachers’ awareness 
to differences in life-space of the pupil groups considered. One item 
compared the out-of-school environment of the various groups with the 
school environment. The teachers appeared to be strongly aware of the 
effect of the differences of out-of-school environment upon pupils. The 
teachers indicated that the Anglo pupils have a superior out-of-school 
environment, that is, one wiich is closer and more compatible to the 
school environment than that of the Spanish-Americans or Indians. The 
teachers, in another item, failed to show sensitivity toward richness or 
meagerness in the life-space of the three groups. A third item relating 
to the concept of life-space attempted to interrelate the vicarious experi- 
ences in the classroom with the direct firsthand experiences of the 
children. In this item, the teachers again failed to differentiate, with any 
assurance, how meaningful the classroom experiences became to the 
children because of their firsthand experiences out of school. The teachers, 
in other words, believe that all children get equally meaningful experi- 
ences in the classroom despite the differences in direct life experiences of 
the three groups. 

Thus, the last two items tended to negate the responses of the first 
item, in which the teachers showed marked sensitivity to differences in 
out-of-school environment of the three groups. The contradictions in 


responses to the three interrelated items indicate that, while teachers may 
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be aware of out-of-school factors as they affect pupils, they apparently 
do not see any connection of these factors with in-school performance, 
nor do they know what to do about them. 

Lack of sensitivity toward the child’s life-space indicates that the 
curriculum may not be meaningful to a large number of children. When 
children have only a meager range of direct experiences to which they 
can relate the vicarious experiences of the classroom, the formulation of 
meaningful constructs is very difficult. There is a great possibility that 
teachers will start with what they consider common experiences for all, 
but which may actually exclude the majority. Thus, teachers may think 
their teaching is quite effective. Apparently, teachers are prone to believe 
that there is a commensurate amount of learning with a given amount 
of pedagogy. 

Motivation and Achievement. Several items attempted to measure 
whether teachers are sensitive to factors affecting pupil motivation and 
achievement. ‘Iwo items showed that teachers did not differentiate the 
types of curricula needed to meet the psychological differences of the 
three ethnic groups. They stated that the same type of curriculum could 
essentially satisfy the psychological needs of Indian and Spanish-speaking 
children just as it did for the Anglo children, They further stated that 
the present curriculum was meeting these needs. 

The teachers were somewhat undecided with respect to the true value 
placed on education by the parents from the three ethnic groups. The 
teachers failed to recognize any substantial differences in the amount of 
motivation the children from each ethnic group received from the parents. 
A large number of teachers thought that there was some difference in 
the financial means at the disposal of each ethnic group for further 
education, but many did not. Futhermore, the teachers believed that most 
of the children, regardless of ethnic origin, were achieving at grade level. 

The lack of sensitivity regarding values placed on education by 
minority groups points to the possibility that teachers may not know 
obstacles or aids that may thwart or enhance the motivaiion of children 
from different ethnic groups for maximum school achievement. Generally, 
teachers reflect middle-class values. These middle-class values are com- 


prised, in part, of achievement and success, competition, and aggressive- 


ness. The teachers, therefore, use praise, competitiveness, and pressure as 
some of their motivating practices. Children from different cultural 
backgrounds may not have internalized any of these values and may not 
respond to these types of motivation. Hence, if teachers are unaware of 
cultural differences in the motivation of children, motivational structures 
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such as drive, reward and punishment, and level of aspiration may 
become very unreal to children with cultural orientations different from 
those of middle-class society. 

Intergroup Relations. ‘Two items considered intergroup relations 
among the different ethnic groups. In one item, the teachers agreed very 
strongly that the children were practicing school-taught concepts of 
citizenship in their out-of-school life. In another item, the teachers agreed 
that the three groups, that is, the Indian, the Spanish-American, and the 
Anglo, were interacting with a minimum of tension and intergroup 
conflict. 

The possible outcome of unawareness regarding problems of intergroup 
relationships is that the intergroup cleavages will remain indefinitely and 
will, perhaps, become more rigid. In effect, instead of helping the situa- 
tion, the schools will be perpetuating the minority status of the Indian 
and Spanish-American. The need exists for orientation of teachers con- 
cerning maiority-minority human relationship problems as well as to 
find ways and means of establishing better relations among the groups. 
This is imperative if the groups acculturating through the educational 
process are not going to be denied the rights and privileges that the 


school teaches them to appreciate and desire. 


Personality Disorganization. An attempt was made to measure 


hers’ sensitivity toward differences in satisfying the psychological 
needs of the children from the three ethnic groups. These items have a 

relationship to personality disorganization of minority group members. 
The teachers very strongly agreed that the psychological needs of all 
the children in s could be met within a singular curricular design. 
Morever, the teacher rongly indicated that the school was essentially 
meeting the psychological needs of the three ethnic groups equally well. 
The outcome of these items may indicate that teachers are not exactly 
hological needs or of the process of personality 


development the ‘tal sociocultural background defines the 
psychologica ‘ach child, and to a great extent prescribes the 
manner in W h these eeds should be met incorporates an area ot 
knowledge drawn from anthropology, sociology, and psychology that 
rs need to know in much more detail than they appear to know at 
evidenced from the responses, teachers need an under 

standing of the concept of marginality, the processes of disassociation, 
and of personal disorganization. Without these concepts, the behavior of 


children from minority groups may not be fully understood. At the same 
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time, no preventive steps can be taken without an appreciation of the 
dual roles that the children are playing—at home and at school. There 
is real danger that the school will unconsciously bring about personality 
disorganization among its students because of its insistence on inculcating 
middle-class values and its belittling or ignoring of the subculture. 

CONCLUSIONS 

At least three levels of sensitivity were detected among the teachers 
in the sample toward sociocultural differences of the three ethnic groups 
considered. At one level, the teachers revealed a tremendous amount of 
awareness; at another, the teachers were somewhat aware but not really 
sensitive to sociocultural factors; and at still a deeper Jevel, the teachers 
were not sensitive at all to sociocultural factors as they impinge on 
classroom behavior of the different ethnic groups. 


The level at which the teachers showed great sensitivity was the area 


concerned with overt behavioral practices and artifacts of the three 


were very sensitive to differences in oral proficiency 
rlish language, and were quite ready to differentiate 


nd school environment in relation to the three ethnic 


‘vel, which perhaps is abstract and of deeper 
ichers tended to show very little awareness of socio- 
ing classroom behavior. The teachers showed very 

to differences among the three groups in issues concerning 


i@ss oT classro m experiences, v: lues placed on edu- 


cation, and reading abilities of the three ethnic groups. 

Ihe third level at which teachers indicated little or no sensitivity to 
sociocultural differences was concerned with psychological needs and 
their satisfaction in relation to sociocultural orientations, scientific inter- 
pretation of natural phenomena, civic responsibility, intergroup relation- 


Y ° 1 
ships, economic efficiency, and achievement at grade level. 
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ABSTRACT 
In a study of 700 high school girls in Arizona, the extent of musical environ- 


ment varied in a decreasing rank ethnically as follows: Negro, Anglo-American, 
and Spanish American; in regard to musical rhythm aptitude, the decreasing 
rank order was Anglo-American, Spanish American, and Negro. A definite, 
slight, positive relationship was found between the extent of the subjects’ musical 
environment and their musical rhythm aptitude. 

The Problem. This paper reports upon a study of ethnic differences in 
certain musical aptitudes, achievements, and environment, and of the 
interrelationships among these musical characteristics. Much has been 
written about various kinds of ethnic differences; ethnic stereotypes are 
too well known to require comment here. However, this study grew out 
of a practical situation in which ethnic differences seemed to exist—at 
least upon superficial examination. This occurred in a high school girls’ 
physical education dance curriculum, composed of Spanish, Negro, and 
Anglo girls (as defined later). Were these differences real or apparent? 
If real, to what other factors were they related? Where, for example, 
does aptitude fit into the picture? What effect does the extent of the 
individual’s musical environment, or exposure to musical activities outside 
of school, have upon musical achievement? And how are these other 
factors themselves interrelated ? 

Aside from general sociological interest, these questions had important 
practical significance for the particular program involved. It was expected 
that the results of this study would be helpful in selecting and categoriz- 
ing girls into classes according to similar aptitudes and abilities in dance 
and rhythm. Students with higher aptitudes and abilities would then 
have the opportunity to progress and achieve considerably more in their 


classes, while the slower ones would be in situations where they could 


] 7, 


receive more individual specialized attention. Furthermore, an elec- 


tive course in modern dance was contemplated, and the results of this 
study would serve ; riteria for choosing girls for the initial classes. 
‘The basic elements of music (tone, rhythm, and melody) are all 
essential to a complete study of musical aptitude and achievement. 
However, since the practical interest in this case was focused upon dance, 
rhythm was the only element studied. 
Thus, the aim of the research was to determine whether there are 


any ethnic differences in rhythm aptitude, rhythm achievement, and 
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musical environment, and also to determine the interrelationships among 
these three factors. 

Six specific experimental hypotheses were investigated: (1) the more 
extensive the individual’s musical environment, the greater will be his 
rhythm aptitude. (2) The more extensive the individual’s musical 
environment, the greater will be his rhythm achievement. (3) The 
greater the individual’s rhythm aptitude, the greater will be his rhythm 
achievement. (4) Musical environment will vary with ethnic category. 
(5) Rhythm aptitude is not related to ethnic category. (6) Rhythm 
achievement will vary with ethnic category. 

The study of musical abilities received its greatest impetus from the 
publication, in 1915, of the Seashore Test of Musical Talent. Since then, 
many studies have been made on specific musical abilities and their 
relationships with many other variables. For example, Wright and 
Lehman investigated certain aspects of the relation between musical 
aptitude and achievement among college students. In addition, the 
whole field of aptitude and achievement has been widely investigated. 
Musical environment has not been so widely studied, but there have 
been some attempts to relate environmental factors to taste in music. 
Examples are the works of Vernon, Hughes, Schuessler, and Johnstone 
and Katz.’ 

The hypotheses of the present study that have been most widely 
investigated in the past are the last two—the relationship between ethnic 
category and musical aptitude and achievement. There have been both 
comparative studies of ethnic categories and studies of a single ethnic 
category. Almost invariably the categories studied have been the Negro 
and Caucasian. The outstanding researches are those of Streep, Johnson, 
Beckham, Gray and Bingham, Bean, and Van Alstyne and Osborne.’ 
Studies of musical talent in other ethnic categories are rare indeed, the 
most notable being that of Sanderson, but none of these included the 
Spanish category.* 

Thus, in the present study, the third of the six hypotheses has been 
previously investigated, although for older subjects, and the fifth and 
sixth hypotheses have been studied, but for different ethnic categories. 
The relationship between the findings of the present study and some of 
the earlier ones will be discussed below, at the appropriate places. 

Experimental Design. ‘The sample consisted of approximately seven 
hundred girls attending a metropolitan high school in Arizona. Most of 
the students came from lower or lower-middle socioeconomic class 
families. The sample was composed of all the girls enrolled in physical 
education courses in the fall semester of 1958. These were elective 
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courses. The lower division (ninth and tenth grades) girls typically 
chose this rather than the alternatives—band, orchestra, or glee club— 
and so about 53 per cent of all the lower division girls were included in 
the sample. The upper division (eleventh and twelfth grades) girls had 
a wider range ot alternative elective courses from which to choose, 
including such subjects as home economics, drama, and arts and crafts 
as well as the music courses, and so only about 30 per cent were enrolled 
in physical education. Thus, girls with strong interests and talent in 
musical activities were likely to elect music courses and so would not 
have been included in the sat >; but there were no other apparent 
selective factors operating. 

part of the physical education program, each girl was required to 


ight-week course in tap and folk dancing, and received a grade 


- 
on her actual performance ability. Each girl’s final grade in dance was 
utilized as the experimental measure ythm achievement. There were 
six teachers involved, each of whom had both upper and lower division 
girls of all three ethnic categories in her classes. It is recognized, of 
course, that rhythm achievement is onl one of several factors which 
contribute to a grade in a dance course. These factors include the usual 
individual and subjective ones that exist in any school grading system, 
as well as specific ones such as muscular coordination, body build, 

il handicaps, etc. Nevertheless, this measure was utilized, since it 
is the most readily available indic: of rhythm achievement, The 


grades ranged fron itl sing the Aighest score. 


In order to measure thr itude, the two rhythm parts of 


Whistler and Thorpe’s Musical Aptitude Test were administered to 


Aptitude is defined as the capacity for learning—what 
rable circumstances, as differenti- 


ated from what he actually does. In this test a series of pairs of rhythmic 


patterns is played on a piano. The subject, on an IBM answer sheet, 

indicates whether the parts of each pair are the same or different from 
eat h other. 7 he range ot possible scores was U to Fw ¥ 

a twenty-item questionnaire about her 

vironment. This yielded a measure of the 

1ad been exposed to various musical influences and 

ous musical activities. Included were questions on 

ng, studies musical intruments and voice, degree 

of enjoyment of various types of musical and dancing activities, musical 

instruments and musicians in the home, and parental encouragement of 

the subject’s musical interests. Most were multiple-choice questions, and 

the responses were so weighted that a high score indicated a more 


extensive musical environment. The highest possible score was 58. 
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The three ethnic categories used were Anglo, Spanish, and Negro. As 
used here, the terms “Anglo’”’ and “Spanish” refer to Caucasians who 
have been further classified according to the U.S. Bureau of the Census 
list of Spanish surnames, as utilized in the 1950 census, ‘Thus, Anglos 
are Caucasians of non-Spanish surname, while Spanish are Caucasians 
of Spanish surname.® This threefold classification was used because of the 
relatively large proportion of Spanish individuals in Arizona, and par- 
ticularly in the area served by this high school. 


The ethnic distribution in the lower division sample was: Anglo, 53 
I £ 


per cent; Negro, 14 per cent; and Spanish, 33 per cent. This cor- 


responded approximately to the distribution in the whole student body. 
For the upper division sample, the distribution was: Anglo, 47 per cent; 
Negro, 24 per cent; and Spanish, 29 per cent. This increase in the 
Negro proportion was believed to be due to the fact that the alternative 
courses were considered to be somewhat more difficult by the average 
student. 

Results. The data for the upper division (eleventh and twelfth 
grades) girls were analyzed separately from those for the lower division 
(ninth and tenth grades) girls. This was done in order to negate the 
effects of increased maturation and experience. Table I shows the mean 
scores for each of the three ethnic groups, by division, for musical en- 
vironment. rhythm aptitude, and rhythm achievement. 

FABLE |] 
MEAN SCORES AND NUMBER OF SUBJECTS FOR MUSICAL 


ENVIRONMENT, RHYTHM APTITUDE, AND RHYTHM 
ACHIEVEMENT, BY ETHNIC CATEGORY 








Anglo Negro Spanish Total 
M N* ) N* M N* M 


environment 
rhythm 
iptitude 
rhythm 


achievement** 


Upper division 
musi¢ al 
environment 27.96 
rhythm 
aptitude 15.77 5 7. é 18.43 208 
rhythm 
achievement** 8 96 2.20 51 1.90 60 1.92 207 


*The N’s vary within the several ethnic categories, since not all the data were 
obtained from all the subjects. 
**The possible scores range from a high of 1 to a low of 5. 
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The first hypothesis was tested by computing a Pearsonian correlation 
coefficient between the musical environment questionnaire scores and the 
rhythm aptitude scores. For the lower division subjects, r = 0.09, while 
for the upper division, r= 0.15. Both of these are significan: at the 5 
per-cent level of confidence. Thus, there is a definite, slight relationship 
between these two factors, but in the opposite direction for the lower and 
upper divisions. 

It is somewhat difficult to account for these opposite results in terms of 
any real relationship between musical environment and rhythm aptitude. 
More likely the explanation is to be found in certain characteristics of 
the sample. The mean musical aptitude score for lower division Negroes 
was higher than that for the upper division Negroes. (The reasons for 
this are considered below in the discussion of the fifth hypothesis.) Also, 
the Negroes were a disproportionately large part of the upper division 


sample. The indications are that the combination of these two facts was 
r » of ' 


sufficien to result In a negative coemcient of correlation. The small 


absolute value of this coefhicient lends support to this analysis. Therefore, 
the upper division results, while statistically significant, are not logically 
significant. In view of this the hypothesis can be definitely accepted only 
for the lower division, indicating that there is a slight relationship 
between musical environment and » presumably innate factor of 
aptitude. 
The second hypothes s was also tested by > of a Pearsonian r. For 
I 0.18, aad for the upper division, r = 0.17. 
l. 


! } 


relationsh Pp betweer xtent of the subjects’ musical 


livision giris 


‘T hus, there Ss a 


significant a > r-cent leve 


so the hypothesis 

earding the im 

is. The individual 

pates in some non 

i ys listening to music or 

viewing ballet, or who has been exposed to musical activities on the part 

of other members of the family—such a person is more likely to do well 
in rhythm or dance instruction 

[he results for the third hypothesis, also tested by a Pearsonian r, are 

not so conclusive. For the lower division, 1 0.06, which is not signifi- 

cant at the 5 per-cent level. For the upper division, 1 0.20, which is 

significant at the 5 per-cent level. Therefore, the hypothesis was rejected 

for the lower division subjects, but accepted for the upper division, 

although still indicating only a slight relationship. Aptitude and achieve- 


ment, commonly believed to be closely related, do not appear so in this 
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study. Or to put it another way, here again is evidence of the many 
things besides aptitude which go into a scholastic grade. The aptitude 
scores are measures of capacity for learning. But for the ninth and tenth 
grade girls, there were so many other factors operating that there was 
no relationship between this capacity and their actual achievement. For 
the eleventh and twelfth grade girls, aptitude is slightly related to 
achievement, undoubtedly indicating a greater degree of maturity, a 
more serious attitude toward school and grades. But still the other factors 
have a greater influence—factors such as interest, motivation, perception 


of the importance of the physical education program in the school’s total 


academic program, bodily build, muscular coordination, diet, and physical 


condition, to say nothing of the subjective aspects of the teacher’s grading 
procedures. 

Musical environment was found to vary significantly with ethnic 
category for the lower division subjects, but not for the upper division. 
In the lower division, the Negro subjects had the most extensive musical 
environment with a score of 27.11. Next were the Anglos with 26.91, 
and last were the Spanish with 23.87. These scores differed at the 1 per- 
cent level of confidence, according to a one-way analysis of variance 
(F = 8.73). The Negro girls had studied music more, participated 
more in musical activities, received greater enjoyment from dancing and 
listening to various kinds of music, and had experienced more music and 
musical encouragement in the home, than had the other subjects, Con- 
versely, the Spanish girls had the lowest score in these items. 

These differences between the Anglo and the Negro, on the one hand, 
and the Spanish, on the other, are explained in terms of cultural 
differences. The Spanish of this part of the Southwest are strongly 
influenced by the traditional Mexican norms. The young girls, in 
particular, are closely guarded in so far as recreational activities are 
concerned ; the parents are, typically, very strict and impose rigid controls 
on their daughters’ dating practices. There tends to be little music in the 
home, especially “‘popular’’ music. Since music and dancing occupy such 
an important place in the dating experiences of American youth (in- 
cluding, here, the Anglo and Negro categories), it is obvious that these 
restrictions on Spanish dating would have an important effect upon the 
latter’s total musical environment. 

For the upper division, the highest musical environment score was also 
for the Negroes with 27.96, Anglo next with 26.96, and Spanish last 
with 24.72. The rank order of these is the same as for the lower division, 
but the differences are not significant at the 5 per-cent level (F = 2.00). 
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Undoubtedly the same factors are operating here as in the case of the 
lower division subjects, but the extra years of maturation have tended to 
make the differences less likely to stand up under statistical tests. Thus 
the fourth hypothesis was accepted for the lower division, but not for 
the upper division subjects. 

Rhythm aptitude varied significantly with ethnic group for both 
divisions of girls. In the lower division the highest score was for the 
Anglos with 17.42, Spanish next with 16.74, and Negro last with 16.19. 
These differences are significant at the 5 per-cent level (F = 3.99). The 


ranking is the same for the upper div the scores being 20.50, 17.43, 


1 


and 15.77. These are significant at the | r-cent level (F — 4.90). In 


other words, as measured by the Musical Aptitude Test, Anglo girls 


have more rhythm aptitude than do Spanish girls, who in turn have more 
than Negro girls, and so the fifth hypothesis was rejected. 

ntioned above, several previous studies have compared Negroes’ 

, im, using the Sea- 

f the sixth through the 

asians exceeded 

nance.’ Streep, on 

other hand, in her stud me t tee indred New York City 

ildren, grade hree rougn SI bt d opposite results. She also 


used the -ashore ; 2 | lady ¢ rnyt yut To ind that the Negro 


these 


this in terms 


to explain 

more tenable ex] lanation, at 

il pressures and a possible 

iamely, a decrease in motivation, which could 

In other words, as the Negro grows older. and en- 
t idice, may be that his drive and 
} 
i 


orf prejt 


t 


counters a greater amoun 


motivation are being channeled into other than academic pursuits. This is 

borne out by the fact that, for the Negroes, the upper division mean 

score in rhythm aptitude is lower than the lower division score. This is 
, 


the only case. as shown in Table I, in which the lower division score 
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exceeds the comparable upper division score. Furthermore, subjective 
observation on the part of the physical education instructors bears out the 
view that many of the Negro girls seem to have acquired a “defeatist” 
attitude by the time they reach the upper grades. It is interesting to 
note that, despite these low aptitude scores, the Negroes had the highest 
musical environment scores. These factors aside, the Negro scores 
certainly belie the stereotype of the musical aptitude of the typical Negro. 

There have been no previous studies of the Spanish category with 
which to make comparisons. However, in so far as the cultural norms 
and pressures are an important factor in these results, the position of the 
Spanish, midway between the Anglo and Negro, is not surprising, since 
this also conforms to the social structure of the Southwest. 

For the lower division subjects, rhythm achievement did not vary 
significantly with ethnic category. “The Anglos’ mean grade was the 
highest, 2.28, Negroes were next with 2.41, and Spanish last with 2.49 
(F = 2.19). (As pointed out above, | is a higher grade than 5, under 
the grading system used.) The upper division mean grades were: Anglo, 
1.80; Spanish, 1.90; and Negro, 2.20. These differed at the 5 per-cent 
level of confidence (F 3.69), and so the sixth hypothesis was accepted 
for the upper division subjects, but rejected for the lower division. 

Van Alstyne and Osborne studied rhythm performance of 483 Negro 
and Caucasian childre ged 2% to 6%. They found that the Negroes 
surpassed the Caucasians, but that there was a decreasing differential 
with age. This is similar to Bean’s findings of rhythm aptitude. These 
results are in agreement with those of the present study, with no signifi 


cant differences appearing for the younger subjects, but with the Anglos 


surpassing the Negroes in the upper division. Here again, there are no 


comparable studies of Spanish subjects. 

Undoubtedly, the motivational factors which affect aptitude scores, 
described above, also affect achievement scores, and, furthermore, the 
less highly motivated girls may have been in this sample, as already 
mentioned. Many additional variables are to be found in any grading 
system. But regardless of these selective factors, there are definite ethnic 
differences in rhythm achievement for the upper division subjects, where 
grading might be expected to be more strict, and similar trends for the 
lower division, although these are not statistically significant. 

Summary. Approximately seven hundred high school girls of three 
ethnic categories (Spanish, Negro, and Anglo) supplied information 
about their musical environment, were tested for musical rhythm 
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aptitude, and were measured in rhythm achievement. A definite, slight, 


positive relationship was found to exist between the extent of the 
subject’s musical environment and her musical rhythm aptitude, for. the 
lower division girls. Also, a definite, slight, positive relationship was 
found between the extent of muscial environment and musical rhythm 
achievement for all the subjects. For the upper division girls there was 
also a definite, slight, positive relationship between musical rhythm 
aptitude and achievement. 

The extent of musical environment for the three ethnic categories, in 
order of decreasing rank, was Negro, Anglo, and Spanish. The dif- 
ferences between the mean scores were significant for the lower division 
but not for upper division subjects. The three ethnic categories also 
varied significantly, at both levels, in musical rhythm aptitude, with 
Anglos being highest and Negroes lowest. The upper division musical 
rhythm achievement scores also differed significantly, with the Anglo 


again being the highest and the Negro lowest. 
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THE ROLE OF THE NURSE 
IN A STUDENT HEALTH SERVICE* 
AN EXPERIMENTAL STUDY 
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ABSTRACT 
From empirical findings it appears that substituting a nurse-interview for a 
physician-conducted physical examination in a college health center has little 
effect on the actual use or probable future use of the college medical facilities. 

This paper is concerned with the question of whether the substitution 
of a nurse-conducted health interview for a physician-conducted physical 
examination in a college health service has any effect on student attitudes 
toward the college health facilities in general and the health examination 
process in particular. 

Background. In the past the Department of University Health of Yale 
University has relied on the physician-conducted physical examination, 
coupled with a ¢ - ra\ eves oht test and urina Ss, as its basic 
method ot a ig ft - -aitn ‘ ( matri iting tudents. While 
adequate ror it mn liat IT tne imina nm was recognized as 
unsatisfactory in other respects. Students with stions about their own 
health or about the lege healt cilities had little opportunity to raise 
such questions during » examinatior | the department, through the 

nt the student with 
tive use of them. 
volved, the health 
‘his was in part a reflec 
ie college population is a 
ted the department's practice 
partment 
natriculation 
special health 
ter their 
routine 
been S¢ reened Tor 
> was understand 


stion wa nurse-« onduc ted health 


interview be sult uted for the physician-conducted physical examina- 


tion? It was thought that 7f an interview could be safe/y substituted for 


the examination, many of the shortcomings of the physical examination 


could be remedied. In addition, physician time could be released for 
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treating specific medical problems, thus bringing the work of most of 
the physicians more in line with their previous professional experience 
and usual areas of interest. At the same time, the greater variety and 
responsibility that would be introduced into the work of the nurse would 
make her role on the student health team a more challenging and 
Satisfying one. 


While others had used health interviews in place of physical examina- 
tions, no one had studied carefully and experimentally the relative 
advantages and disadvantages of the two methods of health assessment. 
Accordingly, a multidisciplinary study was designed and set in motion. 
The present paper is concerned with the first phase of the study, during 
which three random samples of 100 students each were drawn from each 
of two successive freshman classes. The samples were drawn from a pool 
consisting of all matriculating freshmen less those who had been ear- 
marked for early physical examinations and those who had received an 
early physical examinat because of their participation in freshman 


football. In each year one group was given appointments for a health 


ied to the study; another 


nalysis in addition to their health review. 
described in detail in another paper by 


search team, but essentially it was a topic- 


nterview held in the privacy of an office in the 


Ihe task of the nurse was to assess the present 

appropriate referrals to department 

ind acquaint the student with the facilities 

nterviewer was free to ask whatever 

felt necessary to obtain the information 

o base her decision about the health of the student. The 

average interview lasted thirty-five minutes in contrast to the nine 
minutes taken by the physician for the average physician examination. 

During each vear the medical records of all students in the study were 

carefully reviewed to determine the comparative safety of the different 

health review procedures. Another paper will present the comparative 

medical data in detail, but its essential conclusion is that there was 

no evidence to indicate that one health review procedure was less 

safe than any other. In fact, it appeared that the interview was a more 

sensitive device for detecting problems in the psychobiological area 

(mental health and general social adjustment) than was the physical 


examination. 
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At the end of each year, questionnaires were administered to all 
students in the study in an effort to determine whether the kind of 
health review they received affected their attitude toward the review 
process in particular and the services in general. The following para- 
graphs will describe the questionnaire and those items which in two 
successive freshman classes showed significant differences between the 
experimental groups. 

The Research Instrument. A three-page questionnaire was developed 
and pretested on the freshman class of 1960 and then administered by 
mail to the experimental groups in the classes of 1961 and 1962 at the 
end of their freshman year. With respect to the compulsory health review, 
it asked students to specify whether they felt there was anything unsatis- 
factory in the way the review was conducted and, if so, what; whether 
they had any problems to discuss or questions to ask at the time of their 
review and, if so, whether they had ample opportunity to do so; and how 
clear an idea they had of the services available to them as students as a 
result of their health review. They were also asked to indicate whether 
they felt the health review personnel to be competent, efficient, and 
interested in them as individuals. 

Additional questions explored the voluntary use students made of the 
department’s various services and their attitudes toward such services in 


both general and specific terms. They were presented a list of twelve 


different services the department offered and asked to indicate for each 


whether they had voluntarily consulted it during the current school year; 
if they had, whether they had had any unsatisfactory experiences and, if 
so, what; and finally how likely they would be to use each service in the 
future, assuming they were to have a problem or condition appropriate 
to the service. They were asked to indicate whether they had advised 
other students to use or not to use any of the department’s services and, 
if so, which ones; and, conversely, whether they had been advised by 
others to use or not to use any of the services. They were asked to 
indicate their preference for a staff doctor or a private physician outside 
the university if the time, convenience, and expense involved were not 
considerations. On the basis of their total year’s experience with the 
department they were asked for their impression of all department 
personnel (again in terms of competency, efficiency, and interest) ; for 
their suggestions for improvement of any aspect of the department, 
including the compulsory health review; and, finally, for their over-all 


satisfaction with their total year’s dealings with the department. 
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Findings.? For the present paper, discussion of findings is confined to 
those variables or items which significantly differentiated (by chi-square 
method) the interview-only group from the examination-only group in 
both study years at the .05 level of probability or better. It is our metho- 
dological position that a direct comparison of these two, groups coupled 
with the above criterion of significance is the procedure most likely to 
produce “true” differences, and thus provides the soundest basis for 
assessing our central concern—the ii:-* view-only group. 

Response rates for the interview and examination groups in the two 
studies were virtually identical, ranging from 81 per cent to 83 per cent. 


Analysis of the respondents’ questionnaires revealed eight items or vari- 


ables which met the criterion of significance described above.’ Those 
students who received interviews instead of physical examinations were 
significantly more likely to feel that they had a clear idea of the health 
services available to them as undergraduates (71 per cent vs. 32 per 
cent). They had a more favorable over-all impression of the review 
personnel (62 per cent vs. 35 per cent). The source of this opinion 
appeared to be the feeling that the review personnel were interested in 
them as individuals (76 per cent vs. 33 per cent). Questions of com- 
petency and efficiency did not significantly differentiate the groups. The 
interview group also were more likely to express a general preference 
for a staff doctor over a private physician (58 per cent vs. 38 per cent), 
particularly where convenience (68 per cent vs. 42 per cent) and expense 
(52 per cent vs. 32 per cent) were not considerations, They were more 
likely to feel that the total personnel of the Health Department were 
interested in them as individuals (78 per cent vs. 54 per cent). They 
were more likely to state that they were very satisfied with their total 
dealings with the department during the school year (49 per cent vs. 
31 per cent). On none of the remaining items in the questionnaire were 
significant differences found in both samples. 

A secondary analysis of the data was undertaken to discover whether 
there were differences in response among those who were interviewed 
by different nurses. In no instance in either sample did any response item 
significantly differentiate those who saw Nurse A from those who saw 
Nurse B. 

Summary and Discussion. From the empirical findings to date it would 
appear that substituting a nurse-interview for a physical examination has 
little effect on the actuai student use or probable future use of the college 
medical facilities. Its major effect seems to be in the realm of affect 
where students feel more satisfied with their dealings with the health 
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service, feel that the personnel are interested in them as individuals, and 
feel they have a clearer idea of the services available to them as students. 
The one advantage initially assumed for the interview which failed to 


meet the criterion of significance was the opportunity for students to ask 


questions during their health review. In both samples students who had 


problems to discuss were more likely to feel they had ample opportunity 
to do so if they had a health interview rather than a physical examination. 


However, the difference was significant in the first sample only, thus 


leaving the matter to be settled by the results of further testing on other 


samples in the second phase of the study. 
One could argue that all of the findings reported here would disappear 
' 
if the physicia ing routine physical examinations were to spend the 


amount of time with the student and express the same interest in 


that the » does; and this would most probably be so. However, 

important point is not that the physician could do this but rather 
that the nurse can do this without making the review process any less 
safe. In brief, on the basis of findings to date, it appears at the very 
minimum that in this college health service the substitution of an inter- 
view with a nurse for a routine physical examination by a physician was 
accomplished without observe etrime o the student. It further 
appears that the differences in affect associated with the interview are 
more a function of the interview process than of the personality of the 
nurse interviewer. We therefore onci ide that the nurse’s role on the 
medical team in the student health service can be enlarged and enriched 


by allowing her to ta an active part in the health assessment process. 


FOOTNOTES 


paper d 


* The research which the present | scribes is part of a multi 
disciplinary research project supported by the Division of Nursing Research, 
National Institutes of Health, United States Public Health Service, grant GN 


$3299 


For the experience of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company with 
nurse-conducted health interviews, see Car! J. Thomson, M.D., and Margaret B. 
Sinnott, R.N., “Health Interviews,” American Association of Industrial Nurses 
Journal, I\ 5-6, November, 195¢ 

Because of publication costs, tabular presentation of findings has been 
omitted from the present paper. Access to the tables may be had by writing the 
author in care of the Department of University Health, Yale University, New 
Haven, Connecticut 

Although the .05 level was used as the criterion of significance, most of 
the significant chi-square tests fell well within this level. Of the sixteen tests 
involved in the eight between-group differences reported here, five were signifi- 

int at the .001 level, five at the .01 jevei, four at the .02 level, and two at the 
5 level 

* Figures given in parentheses to indicate the direction and magnitude of 

differences are the average percentage responses of each group for the two studies 


combined 








NIGERIAN ELITE: ROLE OF EDUCATION* 


HUGH H. SMYTHE 
Brooklyn College 


ABSTRACT 
The data seem to show that although higher education alone does not confer 
and maintain one’s permanent place among the Nigerian leadership class, yet such 
education invariably tends to bring about relatively high prestige employment, 
which in turn brings with it some level of eliteness. 

In making a study of the emerging new elite class in modern Africa, 
education plays a tremendously significant role, as expected; for it is 
those Africans who have managed to secure the kind of educational train- 
ing provided through the Western system of learning who have forged 
to the front as leaders in their respective territories. Unlike their con- 
ventional prototypes—the traditional chieftains who still excercise a 
measure of power in the rural areas, but whose authority is lessening in 
the modern political and governmental structures of the new states—the 
contemporary elite is located in the expanding urban communities. Here 
competition is most intense for the rewards of training, and only those 
who have the know-how obtained from Western education seem able to 
command the positions of influence in almost every segment of society. 
The brief analysis here is an effort of limited scope to shed some detailed 
insight into the educational background of selected elite individuals in 
Nigeria, in the belief that this sample may prove helpful in subsequent 
studies of modern elites in other parts of Africa, as well as elsewhere, 
and serve as additionally useful analytical material in the study of social 
stratification in general. 

In carrying on the field interviewing of 156 selected Nigerian 
individuals, it was made perfectly clear that education is vital to the 
attainment of elite status. Since all the degree-holding persons inter- 
viewed also hold responsible positions in the community, it is conceivable 
that, although higher education alone does not confer and maintain one’s 
permanent place among the leadership class, it unquestionably is a con- 
dition which seems invariably to bring about relatively high-prestige 
employment. The latter then brings with it some level of eliteness. Of 
the 155 persons reporting educational attainment (one did not give this 
information), all but two had gone beyond primary school (a category 
generally inclusive of the first six years of schooling), and 70 held 
university degrees. The distribution of training was as follows: 14 held 
some form of doctorate (Ph.D., M.D., D.D.S.); 20 were holders of 
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the master’s degree (M.A.); 21, a degree in law (LL.B); 15 had a 
bachelor’s degree (A.B.) ; 75 had attended secondary school; 18, middle 
school; and 2 reported only primary education. 

For comparative purposes a check was made on the educational 
attainment of Africans listed in Who’s Who in Nigeria in 1956.” Of the 
956 Nigerians included in the volume, 312 did not state their educational 
training. The distribution for the remaining 594 was as follows: 178 
held some kind of degree; 89 had completed some university study ; 221 
had attended secondary school; 83, middle school; 65 had secured 
primary education; and 8 had done some form of special study (voca- 


tional training, correspondence courses, etc.) 


It is obvious that the 155 in the field sample are more highly educated 


than the majority of the population. But in comparison with Nigerians 
listed in the national biographical collection, and who form a large part 
of the over-all elite class, those in the sample are also more highly 
educated (about 45 per cent holding degrees) than those in this over-all 
upper-class category (29.8 per cent of the 594, but less than 19 per 
cent of the total 956 listed). It should be noted that, since not all heads 
of elite families are listed in the biographical index, it is entirely likely 
that these are, on the whole, more distinguished than those who are not 
listed, although some outstanding persons failed to send in their infor- 
mation to the compiler and were omitted from the collection. 
One other factor should be pointed out-—the securing of educational 
training in institutions outside Nigeria. Of the 70 degree holders in the 
selected field sample, all had received their degrees from foreign schools 
of higher learning (degree-granting institutions are few in Africa), 
with the place of higher educational study distributed as follows: United 
Kingdom, 36; Africa, 15; United States, 10; United Kingdom and 
Africa, 7; United Kingdom and the United States, 2. 
Although the data here are limited in scope, they do serve tg focus 
attention on a social phenomenon in the developing countries wf Africa 
that is characteristic of American society and its social chass structure 
and achievement of status. Speaking of the United States, Kahl says, 
The bachelor’s degree is becoming the ticket of admission into the 
occupations that provide an upper-middle class way of life. 
[for] Learning gives tremendous advantages in terms of occupational 
ind political power and also in terms of the social graces which 
legitimize power and produce prestige 

Since the developing urban areas of Africa are in a sense pioneer com- 


munities just in their infancy, it is likely that this social stratification 
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process will continue for some time, with educational attainment playing 
a very significant role for a long time to come in the formation of the 


modern elite. 


FOOTNOTES 


* This ar e is based on field research in Nigeria in 1957-1958 under a 
grant from the . »9rd Foundation and supplementary aid from the Crossroads 
Africa Project of the Morningside Community Center in New York City. 

1 Secondary school in Nigeria sometimes includes the first or second year 
of college; at other times it may encompass only the junior high school level. Of 
the 75 listed here as having attained secondary school, 16 had done additional 
study, with 8 of these going abroad for this further training (5 to other parts of 
Africa and 3 to the United Kingdom), although they did not complete degree 
programs. 

2 Who’s Who in Nigeria (Lagos: The Nigerian Printing and Publishing 
Co., 1956). 

8 Joseph A. Kahl, The American Class Structure (New York: Rinehart and 
Co., 1957), pp. 277, 281. 








STAGES IN WHITE-NEGRO RELATIONS 
IN THE UNITED STATES 
AN OUTLINE 


EMORY S. BOGARDUS 


ABSTRACT 
Ten stages in a given order are proposed for the history and current aspects 
of white-Negro relationships in the United States from 1619 to 1960, as follows: 
enslavement, miscegenation, emancipation, enfranchisement, disenfranchisement, 
segregation, education, intramigration, desegregation, and integration. 


In this outline of white-Negro relations in the United States, ten 


stages will be noted. The first stage, enslavement, began in Colonial days 


and some of the other stages are in current operation. Thus, the entire 
period covered virtually extends from 1619 to 1960, or a total of 341 
years. 

The ten stages in race relations to be outlined are as follows: (1) en- 
slavement, (2) miscegenation, (3) emancipation, (4) enfranchisement, 
(5) disenfranchisement, (6) segregation, (7) education, (8) intramigra- 
tion, (9) desegregation, and (10) integration. ‘Vhree of the ten stages 
to be outlined are historical, or chiefly so, namely, enslavement, mis- 
cegenation, and emancipation. Then followed enfranchisement, which 
soon went into reverse and was followed by disenfranchisement, accom- 
panied and followed sooner or later by various expressions of segregation. 
Then began the educational and intramigrational stages, which are 
currently functioning. Two additional stages are presently experiencing 
their first falteri li” substages, desegreg ition and integration. 

which lasted nearly two and a half centuries, 

id as a form of chattel property. The slave 

n the white man’s desire for economic gain. The long 

struggle to end it with its involvement in a bitter war is too well known 
to be rehearsed here.t As an economic system it was already on its way 
out in the South before being ended in the midst of war. Not only was 
it proving t * unp ofitable. but some slave owners believed that it 


} 


ht hence they were beginning voluntarily to free 


voided human hts, and 


their slaves before the system was officially ended in 1863. 
». Miscegenation. cegenation is the intermixture of races biologi 
iage laws o1 ide of them. In the United 
Colonial days intermixture of whites and Negroes took 
place almost entirely outside of marriage. It involved chiefly white men 
and colored women. Its offspring became known as mulattoes, although 
there were many quadroons, octaroons, and so on. Even a child who was 


seven eighths vhite was generally considered as being colored. Some of 
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the mixed bloods who are light in color have engaged in “passing,” that 
is, playing the role of being white and working and living as white 


persons. The extent that miscegenation took place, mostly a slavery 


phenomenon, is illustrated by the statement that there is only a small 


percentage of Negroes in the United States today who are full-blooded 
Negroes. 

3. Emancipation. ‘The slaves were emancipated under “military 
necessity,” but not before President Lincoln and others had “argued and 
pleaded for compensated emancipation of the slaves.”* Carl Sandburg 
has pointed out that “in the end nearly four billion dollars’ worth of 
property was taken away from those who were legal owners of it, property 
confiscated.”’ Although the movement for emancipation had been long in 
acquiring momentum, it reached its climax suddenly in 1863. When it 
came, the Negroes were untrained for it, and the social situations into 
which they were freed were likewise unprepared. 

4. Enfranchisement. Along with emancipation it seemed logical ,to 
some persons that the process included giving the Negro the right ‘to 
vote. This action was taken in 1866 by the Congress under the leadership 
of Thaddeus Stevens of the House of Representatives, and thus Lincoln’s 
earlier plan of moderate reconstruction was defeated by the abolitionists, 
who favored social equality without delay. However, it has been esti- 
mated that 90 per cent of the emancipated Negroes could not read or 
write, and were not prepared to exercise the responsibilities of suffrage. 
Naturally they were subject to the wiles of politicians, numbers of whom 
came from the North (carpetbaggers) for the purpose of controlling 
votes for personal vain 
5. Disenfranchisement. Since the emancipated slaves were given the 
vote in a wholesale way before they had received the necessary educa- 
tional training and since their votes in many communities were manipu- 
lated by politicians, to the interests of the latter, their disenfranchisement 
widely followed. That the means used were illegal is well known. If, 
instead of the rash enfranchisement procedure carried through by Stevens 
and others, for political party and other reasons it is believed, the more 
moderate, gradual, and evolutionary proposals such as Lincoln would 
have urged had been adopted, the needs of all concerned might have been 
respected with a fair degree of justices The anomaly of having an 
illiterate majority come into control of an educated minority could 
have been avoided by adopting a method of basing suffrage on educational 


qualifications. 
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6. Segregation. To some degree segregation is a world-wide human 
phenomenon. In the United States racial segregation began to accompany 
or follow disenfranchisement. It developed in the cities when numbers of 


Negroes began to move into the “white man’s preserves,” and it came 


to pass in rural areas where Negroes predominated. The close social 


relationships of slave days were repudiated by white people. Wherever 
the Negro began to bestir himself educationally, occupationally, politi- 
cally, socially, the fears of white people about what might happen to their 
status resulted in their insisting that the Negro should stay “in his 
place.”” Whole areas of life were marked off in which the Negro perforce 
of public opinion and in some connections by laws could not enter. ‘The 
result was the segregation movement that attracted attention beginning 
in the 90’s and extending into the present century. Charles $. Johnson® 
outlined “the most conspicuous areas of racial segregation” as (1) resi- 
dential, (2) educational, (3) recreational, (4) transportation, (5) hos- 
pitals, (6) hotels and restaurants, and, it might be added, (7) the armed 
services. 

7. Education. Belatedly after emancipation, the education of the 
Negro began to receive attention. Public schools for Negro children were 
set up in the Southern states, but most of them were definitely inferior to 
public schools for white children. Some Negro leaders assisted by some 
white people in both the North and the South organized independently 
operated higher educational facilities for Negro youth and adults.® An 
outstanding Negro leader in this field in the latter years of the 19th 
century and in the first decade of the 20th century was Booker T. 
Washington,’ the head of Tuskegee Institute, whose theory was that the 
Negro should show his caliber occupationally and that, seeing his achieve- 
ments in this field, white people would give him further occupational 
opportunities in the skilled trades, the arts, the professions. This theory 
was sharply protested by another Negro leader, W. E. B. DuBois, who 
claimed that such a procedure would lead to a new form of slavery for 
the Negro in the white man’s factories.‘ 

By the time the present century was well under way, Negroes were 
graduating from colleges with honors, completing professional courses 
with credit to themselves, and making a splendid showing as professional 
men and women. They were receiving advanced graduate training in 
their own universities, such as Howard and Fisk, in Northern univer- 
sities generally, and later in an increasing number of white graduate 
schools in the South. 
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8. Intramigration. As the Negro in the South became informed of 


occupational opportunities in the North, particularly in connection with 


war industries during World War I, and as he acquired the means to 
move, he migrated in considerable numbers to Northern cities. During 
World War II, Negroes migrated to both the North and the West 
because of opportunities in the defense industries. The Negro migrants 
rarely moved back to the South, but, on the other hand, wrote “home” 
and stimulated friends and relatives to join the intramigration movement, 
despite occasional race riots and threats against life and property in the 
new locales. 

An important aspect of this migration movement is that, while it 
eases the population pressure in the South somewhat, it drains off from 
the South many of their abler Negro citizens, leaving the lesser developed 
and the poverty stricken in the South. A submigration Negro movement 
in the South is from rural areas to the cities, particularly to those cities 
where industries are springing up. Heavy industry tends to break down 
occupational segregation. 

A recent report indicates that the Negro population of the largest cities 
of the United States “has been increasing more rapidly than the white 
population” in recent decades, and that during one decade alone, 1940 to 
1950, “the total population of the fourteen largest population areas 
increased by 19 per cent,” and that the total Negro gain was 65.1 per 
cent, which was “more than four times greater than the white increase 
(15.6).’* It is considered‘ “highly probable” that “within 30 years 
Negroes will constitute 25 to 50 per cent of the total population in at 
least ten of the fourteen largest cities.’’?° 

9. Desegregation. The first decades of the 20th century were char- 
acterized by residential segregation in many urban areas. One of the 
occasions when the question came to a head nationally occurred in May, 
1948, when the Supreme Court of the United States decided that 
restrictive covenants by white property owners to bar Negroes or other 
social groups from owning real estate were legally unenforceable."! As a 
result, Negroes hemmed in by residential restrictions broke over these 
limitations and began to acquire property in what had previously been 
all-white neighborhoods, not alone in some Southern cities but exten- 
sively in Northern cities. 

The problem of racial segregation came to the front in World War 
II, not only occupationally and recreationally in defense industries but 
in the armed forces. Negro leaders pointed out that, if the Negro was 
good enough to fight and die in battle for the United States, he was 
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good enough not to be discriminated against in training, platooning, and 
in living quarters. By the end of World War II desegregation had made 
marked progress in all the branches of military service—the army, the 
navy, the air. In 1948 President Truman issued an Executive Order 
that called for “equality of treatment and opportunity for all persons in 


the armed forces without regard to race, color, religion, or national 


origin.” A little later the Secretary of Defense changed the Order from 


a mandatory to a permissive one, but desegregation continued. 

Desegregation appeared in the headlines again when the Supreme 
Court in May, 1954, ordered desegregation in the public schools of the 
nation “with all deliberate speed.’’ This decision involved situations 
deeply rooted in sentiment and tradition, and in certain areas in the 
South its enforcement would not be hastened. The protests were many, 
bitter, and, in some cases, melodramatized, as in Little Rock. As a result, 
desegregation of the public schools has occurred at different rates— 
more rapidly and peacefully where the ratio of Negro to white children 
has been small, slow or not at all where the ratio has been high. In 
numbers of public schools a few selected children have been admitted as 
a bow to the law, but not to the spirit of democracy. In many instances 
a degree of segregation has taken place, but accompanied by at least a 
temporary increase in the evidences of social distance being exhibited 
between the races. 

10. Integration. Integration does not necessarily follow desegrega- 
tion. Since the latter is often accompanied by a rise in ill will, integra- 
tion is for the time being hindered. Genuine integration cannot be 
legislated or compelled, except in form and then sometimes at the expense 
ot good will. 

“Token integration” is not real integration. True integration includes 
positive and friend]; of another and by one 


t] democratic motivation. 


Proud or anotner n *JTAl < rie l - a 
Many leaders of the integratior yvement base their action on the 
Christian teaching that all are brothers. Others find support in 

ial-anthropological conclusions that there is fundamentally only one 

an race. Others turn for support to grounds such as those noted by 
a former ambassador of the United States to India, Chester Bowles, 
namely, to grounds of national security, “for otherwise the Kremlin will 
outdo us in championing racial equality among the two-thirds of man- 


kind who are colored.’’** 
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Integration is hindered not only by sentiment and tradition to the 


contrary, but also by the principle of class status, Social classes exist 


within all races as well as between them. This status divisiveness is 
based on “the principles of completeness and closure operating on the 
rank orders of wealth, power, and esteem of a community.’’™* Integration 
is fostered by friendly and helpful social experiences, by a readiness in 
attitude to work with other persons of integrity and good will, irrespec- 
tive of race or class, toward the development of the worthy character- 
istics and potentialities of all. 

It appears that, as a rule, integration occurs most frequently in those 
areas of social life where the percentage of Negroes is small, and most 
slowly where the percentage is thirty, forty, or half and more of the 
total population. It also appears that integration usually takes place with 
least friction where the differences in culture patterns are least, and 
particularly on the higher levels of educational life. It appears, other 
factors being equal, that integration occurs more easily where competi- 
tion for earning a livelihood and social status is relatively slight. More- 
over, it seems that integration occurs with only minor objections where 
social life involves a minimum of physical contacts. The foregoing 


hypotheses need to be tested by thoroughgoing research procedures. 
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PACIFIC SOCIOLOGICAL NOTES 


University of California (Berkeley). Appointments to the faculty in- 
clude John A. Clausen as professor, David Matza as assistant professor, 
and Anselm Strauss as associate professor (Schoui of Nursing). Visiting 
professors during 1960-61 will S. D. Clark, Albert K. Cohen, Gino 
Germani, and Cesar Grana. Herbert F. Schurmann,. Hanan C. Selvin, 
and Neil J. Smelser have been promoted to associate professor. On leave 
for all or part of the coming year will be S. M. Lipset, H. F. Schurmann, 
Philip Selznick, Wolfram Eberhard, Leo Lowenthal, William Petersen, 
Neil J. Smelser, Erving Goffman, William A. Kornhauser, and Martin 
A. Trow. 

University of Oregon. Harry Alpert has been appointed editor of the 
American Sociological Review. Robert A. Ellis is book review editor of 
the same publication. Correspondence regarding manuscripts and books 
should now be sent to American Sociological Review, 19 Johnson Hall, 
University of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon. 

University of Southern California. J. Rex Smith will continue as 
visiting lecturer in sociology at Occidental College next fall. Smith is 
also instructor in sociclogy at the University of Southern California 
during the summer, 1960, and fall, 1960-61, sessions. Dr. Harold G. 
Hubbard is now associated with George Fry and Associates, Manage- 
ment Consultants. Dr. Harold A. Nelson, who taught at the University 
of Nevada during the summer session, has been appointed assistant pro- 
fessor of sociology at Colorado State College. Stuart Brody has passed 
the preliminary examinations for admission to candidacy for the degree 
Doctor of Philosophy. Toward a Successful Marriage by James A. 
Peterson has been published by Scribner. Emory S. Bogardus received 
the degree Doctor of Letters from the University of Arizona. He has 
previously received honorary degrees from the University of Southern 
California (Litt.D., 1945), Boston University (LL.D., 1950), and the 
University of Redlands (L.H.D., 1948). Edward C. McDonagh has 
been appointed chairman of the division of social sciences. 

University of Washington. Robert E. L. Faris addressed the Southern 
Sociological Society on “Middle Class from a Sociological Viewpoint”’ at 
its annual meeting in April. Otto Larsen, who has been on a Fulbright 


appointment at the University of Copenhagen during 1959-60, returns to 
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the department in the fall. Richard Boyle has received a National Science 
Foundation Fellowship for 1960-61. Norman S. Hayner will present a 
paper at the Fourth International Congress of the International Society 
for Criminology at the Hague. He will also attend the Second United 
Nations Congress on the Prevention of Crime and the Treatment of 
Offenders in London. William R. Catton, Jr., will resume full-time 
teaching in the department upon the completion of the project in the 
Washington Public Opinion Laboratory, with which he has been serving. 
John H. McNamara, acting assistant professor for 1959-60, has ac- 
cepted a position with the American Institute for Research. Alexander L. 
Clark has been appointed assistant professor of sociology at the University 
of Texas, to begin in the fall, 1960. 

Whittier College. Dr. David Kirk of McGill University is at Whittier 
College on a two-year leave of absence. He will direct a study of adop- 
tions on a grant from the Department of Health, Welfare, and Educa- 
tion while he is at Whittier. Duncan Mitchell, chairman of the sociology 
department at the University of Exeter and author of Sociology: A 
Study in Social Structure, is a visiting professor of sociology at Whittier 
during the year 1960-61. Robert W. O’Brien is an exchange professor 
of sociology at the University of Exeter and visiting lecturer in sociology 
at the universities of Birmingham and Copenhagen during 1960-61. 
Charles Browning is acting head of the department during O’Brien’s 


absence 
ANNOUNCEMENT 


As indicated in the July-August issue of Sociology and Social Research, 
this Journal becomes a quarterly with the current October number, with 
an increase in size and with more space for longer book reviews. It is 
expected that volume 45, now beginning, will contain more pages of 
materials than did the preceding volumes, and that additional new 
features will be added as opportunity affords. The Journal will now appear 
in October, January, April, and July of each year. Dr. Martin H. 
Neumeyer, who has served for the past thirty years as Managing Editor, 
becomes Assistant Editor, and Thomas E. Lasswell assumes the position 


of Managing Editor. 





SOCIAL PROBLEMS AND WELFARE 


STANDING ROOM ONLY: THE WORLD'S EXPLODING POPULATION. 
By Karl Sax. Boston: Beacon Press, 1960, pp. xviii+206. 


The first edition of this book appeared in 1955 under the title of 
Standing Room Only: The Challenge of Overpopulation. The distinctive 
feature of the present edition is a new preface in which the author, a 
professor of botany at Harvard University, makes a number of startling 
suggestions. While the present world population is estimated to be about 
2.8 billion, a total of 6 billion is predicted by 2000 A.D. Unfortunately, 
“the greatest rate of growth is in Asia, Africa, and Latin America,” 


where the people are living “at or near bare subsistence levels.” 


At the present rate of growth 100 billion population is predicted in 


less than 200 vears and “more than 3000 billion in less than 500 years.” 


In 600 vears there would be “only one square yard of land per person,” 


ty would exceed the weight of 


and in 1,700 years “the we 


the tems has been sug 
acticed, 

* nearest 

the time the space ship 
million miles an 

usian laws and of 
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SOCIAL PROBLEMS IN OUR TIMI By S. Kirson Weinberg. Englewood 
Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, In 1960, pp. viii +600. 


oup and social 


to describe the 
} 


oblem discussed. 


‘The presentation tacets of social 
problems into (1) CESSES il factors, and (3) personality 
he book discusses the factors and processes 


ind also gives methods by which they 


al 1 


organizafiolr and traits T 
contributing to social problems 
may be treated. The social processes which relate to the rise of social 
problems are (1) the conflict relations by which persons and groups 


become estranged and (2) the positive relations by which persons learn 
deviant behavior from their associates. The role of personality in social 


problems is dealt with in a special chapter. 
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The author defines social problems as behavior patterns or conditions 
that are considered objectionable by many members of society. They are 
divided into those arising from social processes, such as crime, alcoholism, 
gambling, divorce; those that arise from physical problems, for example: 
erosions, floods, tempests; and others that arise from biological problems 
—bheart disease, cancer, and other organic ailments. Social processes refer 
to the cooperative and disruptive social relations between persons and 
between groups. The former, associative processes, bind people together ; 
the latter, dissociative relationships, alienate and estrange people. The 


sociological approach to social problems as presented in this book analyzes 


the prevailing and potential measures for coping with, correcting, and 


reducing the scope of each‘problem. The book gives a different approach 
to the study of social problems and merits careful consideration as a 
textbook for the analysis of modern American social problems. 
WOODROW W. SCOTT 
George Pepperdine College 


UNDERSTANDING JUVENILE DELINQUENCY. By Lee R. Steiner. 
Philedelphia: Chilton Company, 1960, pp. xiii-+199. 


The author, drawing heavily on her experience as a psychologist and 
psychoanalyst, presents data pertaining to cases of delinquents with varied 
backgrounds and different types of behavior patterns. Even though she 
includes a fairly wide range of types of cases, they are not necessarily 
typical of the basic conditions or forms of deviant behavior. It is more 
like a “conducted tour” through the type of world in which some 
delinquents live rather than a systematic analysis of juvenilé delinquency. 
The opening chapter on “Can We Prevent Delinquency?” is a repro- 
duction of a broadcast on the subject from “Psychologically Speaking,” 
WFVD University of the Air, New York. The case materials presented 
in the remaining chapters are drawn from her own experience as a 
consultant. Some of these indicate evidences of mishandling. Contending 
that judges of children’s courts have been given too much power, it is 
suggested that in handling such cases there be included a group of com- 
mon people who know the neighborhood and the home conditions of the 
delinquent child. This latter suggestion is questionable, for few citizens 
in the neighborhood would have the training and understanding of the 
intricate conditions that affect human behavior to pass adequate judg- 


ment in most cases. M.H.N. 
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PROBLEMS OF COOPERATION. By Emory S. Bogardus. Chicago: The 
Cooperative League of the U.S.A., 1960, pp. 102. 


An extensive writer in this field here spotlights six topics which are 
likely to be problem areas for almost any cooperative: membership, or- 
ganization, operations, finances, public relations, and educational needs. 


Organized as a “guide” for discussion groups, the book poses for each 


topic 20 or more provocative questions, placed at the head of each 


chapter so as to lessen the influence of the author’s own later discussion. 

A refreshing idealism combined with sensible, practical suggestions 
characterizes Bogardus’ approach. The new book is less abstract than his 
earlier “Principles of Cooperation.” By using metaphor or citing actual 
cases, he makes his points and demonstrates that the sociologist clearly 
has something to say on this subject, to the advantage both of people 
interested primarily in cooperatives and of those interested in sociological 
theory and application. 

The case for cooperatives as “a natural unit in a mixed economy,” and 
as part of “the Western democratic pattern” has probably never been 
better stated in a concise work. The index is a welcome feature, as is a 
recent list of some 30 outstanding books on cooperatives, all published in 
the 1950-59 decade. 

It is assumed, of course, that cooperatives are good and that the 
reader is sympathetic toward them or at least will give various ideas a 
hearing, for example, how to keep the cooperative democratic when the 
membership becomes very large. Although the book tends to be mainly 
consumer oriented, most of the material is also applicable in principle to 
other types of cooperatives, such as those organized by independent 
businessmen and farmers. 

A sampling of some of the more useful subjects treated in this book 
includes (1) changes in historic cooperative principles required by 
modern business conditions, (2) discussion of the “‘tax issue” and of 
common misconceptions about cooperatives, (3) the intriguing problem 
of the relationship of marketing cooperatives to consumer cooperatives, 
and (4) brief summaries of current cooperative developments in foreign 
countries. 

In the reviewer's opinion, there still is no up-to-date “real” textbook 
stressing consumer cooperation which would be suitable for college 
n economics or sociology, but this and the other slim volumes 
by Bogardus (his Principles, History, and Dictionary of cooperation) do 
definitely help to fill the gap. COURTNEY B. CLELAND 
North Dakota State College 
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WAR AND DELINQUENCY: An Analysis of Juvenile Delinquency in Thir- 
teen Nations in World War I and World War II. By Walter A, Lunden. 
New York: Bureau of Social Affairs, Department of Economics and Social 
Affairs, United Nations, 1960, pp. xv+70. 


This document, prepared for the Social Defense Section of the Bureau 
of Social Affairs (United Nations), covers delinquency trends in war- 
time in thirteen different countries, chiefly European. The statistical data 


presented show that delinquency rates rose rapidly during the war period, 


dropped after each war, and then rose again. Except for Russia, for 
which data pertaining to World War I only are presented, and England 
and Wales, which provided data for both world wars, the information 
covers periods prior to, during, and after World War II. 

Although altogether fourteen generalizations are made with respect 
to the extent and general character of juvenile offenses in Western 
nations within the past quarter century, the major ones pertain to trends 
in the volume of delinquency, including detail statistics and charts to 
indicate the trends. Delinquency increased during and following each 
world war, offenses became more serious in nature, rural and suburban 
areas as well as cities experienced increases in rates of delinquency, youth- 
ful offenders are no longer limited to the lower socioeconomic classes, and 
the advanced countries have experienced more rapid increases in delin- 
quency than the less developed ones. The other conclusions pertain to 
methods of treatment and prevention, and inadequacies of the analysis 


of causes of delinquency. M.H.N. 


CHILDREN IN CARE. By Jean S. Heywood. New York: Humanities Press, 
1959, pp. x +229. 


This book is a study of child care in England. The writer, as she 
unearthed the brutal realities of the past treatment of the unmarried 
mother and her child, must have threatened to abandon the enterprise 
had she not visualized the dawn of an enlightened age in child care. 

The following brief statement summarizes her findings: mothers were 
often partly starved in lying-in institutions; in case of a second child they 
were required to wear garments that betrayed their past life. Often the 
mothers abandoned their babies on waste lands, dung hills, doorsteps, or 
sold them to anyone who would buy. Often the child was murdered and 
the body found in a river or ditch. The death rate of babies in institutions 
often rose to 90 per cent or more. 
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The Elizabethan poor laws of 1603 did not ameliorate the situation 
to any extent, and the coming of the Industrial Revolution in the 
eighteenth century plunged children into a new cauldron of brutal and 
inhuman treatment. 

Crusaders for an enlightened philanthropic care arose about the middle 
of the nineteenth century. The Poor Law also improved its methods and 
introduced the cottage-home system and developed boarding-out plans. 
The lack of social workers to visit foster homes remained a drawback 
and prevented high standards of care. ‘The movement toward prevention 
of cruelty to children was borrowed from America, where societies for 
this purpose had been observed by visitors to New York and Boston. 

The Children’s Charter, enacted in 1908, consolidated legislation deal- 
ing with dependent and delinquent children. It superseded thirty-nine 
different laws affecting children and became the accepted basis for child 


protection. In 1918 a National Council for the Unmarried Mother and 


Her Child was organized. Meanwhile, there was still no protection of 


legal status for either the child or the adopting parents, but in 1926 the 
first Adoption Act was passed. In the same year a new law permitted a 
child to be legitimized. 

A final step occurred in the arrangements for dividing the costs of 
public care between national and local authorities. The local children’s 
officer is not to be appointed except after consultation with the former 
group. As a consequence, men and women with high qualifications in 
social service and experience in social’ casework are obtained. The im- 
portance of family life is being emphasized, and an increasing number of 
children are now boarded out or adopted. Sending children to Australia 
or elsewhere is being abandoned. 

Several appendices complete the book. They serve as a grim reminder 


of a sickening and repulsive past. GEORGE B. MANGOLD 


THE PROBATION OFFICER INVESTIGATES. By Paul W. Keve. Min- 
neapolis, Minn.: University of Minnesota Press, 1960, pp. viii+178. 


This book is a guide for a probation officer in writing reports for the 
‘ourt as a basis for its final disposition of specific cases. The report, of 
course, is a social history prepared following a determination of court 
jurisdiction (in the case of the juvenile court) or a court conviction in a 
criminal court. 

The manual is a guide for both adult and juvenile (‘‘presentence” and 
“prehearing” ) reports. In the main, the orientation is adult, Exceptions 


and modifications are given for the juvenile probation investigator. 
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One third of the book gives background principles and suggestions. 
Of particular interest here are the chapters on confidentiality of proba- 
tion reports and on interviewing. The author opposes disclosure of the 
presentence report to the defendant or to his attorney. Elementary 
principles of social work interviewing are realistically adapted to the 
probation setting. Thirteen of 19 chapters are devoted to the actual 
writing of the report, one chapter for each report section. Major points 
are illustrated with examples. The central emphasis throughout is upon 


effective communication, through simple language, of a personality por- 


trait of the offender. 

This book is a practical guide for new probation officers and will no 
doubt be widely used by courts and probation officers throughout the 
country. It will give the general reader an appreciation of the awesome 
responsibility of the officer whose report is often decisive in determining 
the fate of an offender and his family. 

Individualization and classification are two essential processes in 
corrections. Following the common practice, the author fails to perceive 
the promise of a scientific typology of crime and criminals as a basis for 
enlightened individual treatment of offenders. The presentence report 


could be the starting point. J. WALTER COBB 


SOCIAL SCIENCE IN NURSING. APPLICATIONS FOR THE IM- 
PROVEMENT OF PATIENT CARE. By Frances Cooke Macgregor. 
New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1960, pp. 354. 


This report gives various reasons for placing more emphasis on the 
social sciences in nursing education, with special favor for three behav- 
ioral sciences—sociology, social psychology, and cultural anrhropology. 
Social science areas or concepts which are functionally important in 
nursing education include culture, subcultures and social class, authority, 
value judgments, and the psychosocial aspects of physical disabilities and 
rehabilitation. Some interdisciplinary aspects of the social sciences have 
gained unique objectivity in their practical services for the medical and 
nursing professions. To solve the problems of not a few of their patients, 
doctors, psychiatrists, and nurses are gaining insight and understanding 
through the behavioral social sciences. This book should prove useful 
as a specialized text, but it should also appeal to administrators, practi- 


tioners, patients, and, not least, the social scientists concerned J.F.N. 
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IN PLACE OF PARENTS: A STUDY OF FOSTER CARE. By Gordon 
Trasler. New York: The Humanities Press, Inc., 1960, pp. viii+-159. 


This book written in England deals with the foster care of English 
children. In recent years the use of foster homes has become the chief 
method of ng the needs of homeless children. In order to make his 
findings va the author made a careful study of the problems and 
conditions affecting foster care 

A chapter is give -ach type of problem involved. Case histories are 
introduced to illustrate their ramifications and to make significant com- 
ments on the outcome. Three groups of children serve as the special types 
overed for the study. One group classified as “isolated,” represents the 
hild without any parent-child relations. Either his parental ties were 
broken soon after birth or he never possessed this advantage. A second 
group comes from broken or disrupted homes or from homes in which 
unnatural animosity exists between parents and their children and the 
children are considered unwanted. A third group comprises children 
known as backward or dull. Besides these groups some children were 


studied who defied classification. 


le 
The second half of the study deals with foster parents. Many of these 


expect too much of the children turned over to them and difficulties 
naturally arise. Foster homes also make lack of affection between parent 
and child a cause of serious disturbance. Perhaps the orphan from early 
childhood will create the greatest breach between the two. 

Conditions in the home frequently disturb the adjustment of a child. 
These may be marital conflict, personality problems, or the age of the 
parents. The study mentioned two cases of parents more than sixty-five 
years of age. 

The statistical findings report that 56 per cent of all failures are due 


“relection experience an per cent to poor capacity for emo- 


tional response, 23 per cent to inappropriatae expectations of foster 
parents, 20 per cent to lack of affection in foster homes, and 36 per cent 
for minor causes. These percentages are based on the presence of a 
particular cause in any case, and therefore the total will greatly exceed 
100 per cent 

The study also shows that children with institutional experience proved 
less successful in placement than those without such experience. This 


finding confirms the theory that the first three years of life are most 
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vital in the child’s subsequent relationships. Furthermore, it is contended, 
a child needs to know about his parents to prevent his brooding and to 
aid him in developing a normal life. 

This study will be of immense value to all workers in the field of 
child placing and foster care. GEORGE B. MANGOLD 


VICE PRESIDENT IN CHARGE OF REVOLUTION. By Murray D. 
Lincoln (as told to David Karp). New York: McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, 1960, pp. 342. 


In this autobiographical book there is considerable source material on 
the subject of leadership of the business executive type. It is observed, 


for example, that ‘‘in the interests of peace and harmony and good order 
within an organization, the top executive almost has to shun close 
personal relationsnip with his executives and his staff.’”’ On the positive 
side of leadership are to be found “‘balance, bravery, and brains.” As a 
“vice president in charge or revolution,” the author would “stand to one 
side with whatever staff he needed” and keep the other executives “so 
discontented with the status quo there’d never be any doubt of our desire 
to seek new ways to meet people’s needs.” 

The main bulk of the book deals with the consumer cooperative 
movement, a subject on which the author has been and is a major 
authority in the United States by virtue of decades of active and driving 
service involving new activities and ideas. He defines the movement as 
including “the process of putting people together to solve their own 


problems and serve their own needs.” He thinks that cooperatives have 


made more of a contribution to saving the capitalist system ‘‘than have 
the critics of cooperatives.”” He believes that cooperatives have “helped 
save private capitalism from becoming state capitalism.’’ He has spent 
the better part of his life in urging people “to organize themselves to 
help themselves,”’ instead of turning to Uncle Sam. As an exponent of 
free enterprise, he warns against “the built-in selfishness” that it some- 
times harbors. 

Education in the form of discussion groups, or advisory councils, 
Lincoln considers as an essential of the democratic process in any social 
group. He asks the question, How do you get people educated to act in 
their own interest? He finds the answer in discussion groups and calls 
these ‘‘the life blood of a democratic institution.”” The consumer needs, 
which consumer cooperatives organize, are considered to represent “the 
main interest of people in general.” It is as an exponent of consumer 
interests that this book makes its main contribution. E.S.B. 
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PEOPLES INN FAMILIES: Sociology, Psychoanalysis and the American Family. 
By George Simpson. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1960, pp. 


xxvili-+ 554, 


People in Families is the first book in the new Crowell series of soci- 
ology books. The editor, Alfred McClung Lee, points out that the book 


} 


is marked by independence and originality, which he hopes will become 


the “hallmaz f all volumes in the series.”’ The author seeks to integrate 


essential aspe f the iology of the family with psychoanalytic prin- 


ciples of interpretation. ““By psychoanalysis is here meant the psychology 


h has grown from that originally propounded by Sigmund Freud.” 


whi 

The topics o 1e various parts of the book follow somewhat a 
familiar pattern. The first section is designed to orient the student by 
defining and discussing a number of terms, and stressing biological and 
psychological orientations, followed by a discussion of marriage and 
family patterns in different cultures. The other divisions deal with such 
subjects as mating, marriage, children, control of family size, family 
dissolution and resolution, childlessness and old age, deviant behavior, 
counseling and family welfare. While these are topics usually discussed 
in a textbook on the sociological aspects of marriage and the family, the 


author emphasizes the psychological perspective. Until relatively recently, 


‘ 
+ 


this aspect of family life has been neglected. 

\ wide variety of sources are cited. Since a variety of subtopics are 
covered, some are treated quite briefly. For an introductory text, a more 
detailed discussion of fewer topics would have been desirable. The 
attempt to use psychoanalytic interpretaions wherever possible has led to 
an overemphasis on certain items. It is obviously difficult to integrate 
somewhat diverse materials and points of view. On the whole, the book 
adds considerably to our knowledge of the family by bringing together 


an extensive range of material. M.H.N. 


TOWARD A SUCCESSFUL MARRIAGE. By James A. Peterson. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1960, pp. 256. 


Ever since the late Ernest R. Groves wrote the first college text on 
preparation for marriage, a little over twenty-five years ago, books on 
mate selection and marital adjustment have been produced generously, 
if not in abundance. The author of this book has written a functional 
trade book for popular consumption “for those about to marry and those 


already married.” The greater emphasis is placed on finances, sex, and 
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parent-child relations. The three chapters on parent-child relations deal 
with infancy, childhood, and adolescence. The titles of the other chapters 
of strong emphasis are indicative of the author’s positive approach to the 
major areas of adjustment. The chapters on finances and sex relations 
are titled “Living with Money” and “Expressing Affection Sexually.” 
Relatively little emphasis is placed on recreation (including leisure time) , 
in-laws, and religion. A long overdue chapter in books of this type is 
included for couples in, or looking toward, the ‘‘empty nest” phase of 
the modern American family life cycle. The chapter is appropriately 
titled “The Last Half of Life.” 

In the three chapters on mate selection the importance of the wise 
choice of a mate stresses the idea that it is as important to be the 


right person as it is to find the right person. Successful marriage results, 


says the author, from the wise choice of a mate to begin with and much 
q 


hard work of a never-ending nature thereafter. It is suggested that 
“marriage is more difficult in our day, but the reward for meeting the 
challenge is also a deeper and richer life than has been possible in other 
generations.” 

Although the book stands on its own notable merits of being informa- 
tive and readable, it utilizes some of the best of the author’s college text 
Education for Marriage. In a sizable number of instances the material 
has been taken verbatim from the earlier work. It is noted, however, that 
the earlier work emphasized mate selection, while the present emphasis 
is on adjustments in marriage. ‘This is not to deprecate the quality of the 
material in either event. The author has well fulfilled the purposes for 
which the book was written. He notes (p. 245) that it was written 
partially, if not primarily, on the assumptions that (1) human beings 
are purposive and (2) that flexible human beings can have successful 
marriages through the intelligent use of resources around them such 
as functional books that direct their energies “Toward a Successful 
Marriage.”’ 

WILLIAM E. HARTMAN 
Long Beach State College 


RECOGNITION OF EXCELLENCE: Working Papers of a Project of the 
Edgar Stern Family Fund. Glencoe, Illinois: The Free Press, 1960, pp. 334. 


The report contains material derived from a study begun by the Edgar 
Stern Family Fund in 1958 as a means of increasing the value placed 
upon excellence of mind and spirit, and of emphasizing quality of per- 
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formance in various fields of endeavor. After a discussion of the need 
for a recognition of excellence, and its nurturing and channeling in 
young people, the discussions center on excellence in the home, in the 
school (elementary, secondary, college, and graduate), and at work. 
Programs as now in existence to improve scholarship, especially acceler- 
ated programs for superior students, are reviewed and followed by a 
discussion of what is being done for a growing company of scholars 
whose professional and scientific knowledge needs to be more fully 
utilized. The importance of in-service training is stressed. The ‘“‘tech- 
niques of major national institutions which now recognize excellence” 
include the Nobel prizes, the awards by national academies in the United 
States and Europe, and government awards, which are described. Con- 
siderable space is devoted to the persons interviewed for the report and 
to their reactions regarding such matters as the impact of national awards 
and prizes, incentives to excellence in the educational process, areas for 
research and action, recognition of excellence, and other efforts to im- 


prove the quality of scholarship and work M.H.N. 


PEOPLES AND CULTURE 


THE DEATH OF AFRICA. By Peter Ritner. New York: The Macmillan 


Company, 1960, pp. xii+312 


This book is based on personal observations of the author and on a 
wide consideration of social changes that are rampant in Africa today. 
| he point of a t ind the vie wi n a hose ota trained 


journalist \ttention is given 1 » countries which have newly 
own 
h violence 


e before being 


ready for the new responsibili- 


ties, and as a result they are on the brink of general deterioration, 


anarchy, and chaos. A part of theidiff ies is charged to the colonial 
powers who, in exercisir o control over nm illions ot people, failed to train 
natives to occupy positions of industrial, business, and governmental 
leadership. Had the colonial powers been as interested in educating the 
natives, generally, up through high school and junior college levels as 


they were in making money out of the natural resources, the situation in 
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these African countries would not be so desperate as it is today, likely 
as it is to bring about ‘the death of Africa” and possibly to bring down 
the pillars of civilization, unless adequate counteracting measures are put 
into operation soon. 

The author proposes that the United States establish an Institute of 
African Affairs with perhaps six to eight billions of dollars annually at 
its disposal. ‘he money might be raised from an increase in income taxes 
or from a reorganization of the present defense budget. This “‘brusque 
and gaudy power program” would involve “thousands of students, en- 
gineers, doctors, dentists, consultants, stockbreeders,” and so forth, who 
would be distributed “all over Black Africa,’’ and who would establish a 
general program of education and industrialization of the native tribes. 
Further, the plan calls for equal numbers of Africans to come to the 
United States to study here. 

The author’s analysis of the political and social conditions in Africa 
deserves special attention. His proposal of an African Institute may be 
impractical, yet needs to be treated seriously. It would perhaps be ap- 
propriate for it to be considered by the United Nations. Doubtless time 
is short, and widespread action of an educational nature in Africa is 


needed at once. E.S.B. 


PANORAMA SOCIOLOGICO DO BRAZIL. By A. Carneiro Ledo. Rio 
de Janeiro, Brazil: Centro Brasileiro de Pesquisas Educacionais, 1958, pp. 


204. 


The author, dean of Brazilian sociologists, has rewritten in this 
Portuguese version a series of lectures which he originally delivered in 
French in the Sorbonne in Paris. He gives a panorama of the development 
of sociology, not in Brazil alone, but to some extent in the entire Western 
Hemisphere. The West, he says, especially Latin America, offers, with 
its freedom from traditions, classes, and castes, a fertile soil in which 
the assimilation and acculturation of the offspring of all ethnic strains, 
the faithful of all creeds, and the bearers of all cultures may be observed. 

The sociology of Brazil has its roots in the positivism of Auguste 
Comte. A group of disciples in the School of Law in Recife, another in 
Sao Paulo, and « third in Rio de Janeiro had a profound influence upon 
the leaders who founded the Republic of Brazil in 1889. In Rio de 


Janeiro to this day, a congregation gathers each Sunday to hear a sermon 


by the priest of Positivism in the ““Temple of Humanity.” 

The author reviews the contributions of many Brazilian thinkers 
including Laurindo Leao, who considered sociology a philosophy rather 
than a science; Euclides da Cunha, who in a classic volume Os Sertoes 
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studied the pioneer of the backlands as a creature of his environment; 
Gilberto Freyre, who in Casa Grande e Senzala gave a sociological 
picture of Brazil’s national evolution. He mentions also the work of many 
non-Brazilians such as John Caspar Branner, who studied the problems 
of dry North East Brazil, and Donald Pierson, who gave attention to 
the Negro race in Bahia. 

Material progress in Latin America has been handicapped by the 
Greek tradition which, as transmitted through the universities of Spain 
and Portugal, exalts “thought” and abases “action.” One of the fruits 
of this emphasis is a surplus of lawyers, doctors, and seekers after white- 
collar government jobs. The English-American tradition, on the other 
hand, tends to integrate thought and action and give due place to techni- 
cal training. 

Among obstacles to the development of civilization, tropical climate 
and dark color of skin are often erroneously mentioned. Genuine factors 
that impede progress in Brazil are (1) great areas of unproductive soil, 
often linked with poverty; (2) malnutrition due to inadequate consump- 
tion of vitamin-bearing foods; prevalence of endemic diseases and para- 
sities, such as malaria, Malta fever, Chagas’ disease, and hookworm; and 
(4) inadequate housing, especially in rural areas. There is a need to 
reform rural education based on a study of the needs in the area of 
rural culture. JOHN B. GRIFFING 


Columbia, South Carolina 


THE ESKIMOS. By Kaj Birket-Smith, New York: The Humanities Press, 


1959, pp. xv-+262 


After twenty years th ic O1 > Eskin a leading 
authority or 7 ject ha revised and broug o date. It utilizes 


the results of recent ex itions and of carbon 14 tests to bring new 


light on the origins ot Esk mo < ult ire. Despite new dat 3 howeve 2 these 


origins are still unclear except in certain tangible details. 

The book discusses the locale of Eskimo life, the struggle for food and 
against the cold, the outer and inner characteristics of the people, and 
their views of life. A chapter is given to the influence of white traders 
on Eskimo life—a rather sordid story affecting adversely a people who 
are making a gallant fight for survival in an Arctic environment. The 
value of this treatise is enhanced by a summary of Eskimo tribal groups 


and by an extensive and scholarly bibliography. E.S.B. 
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BONGOUANOU, COTE D'IVOIRE. By J. L. Boutillier. Paris: Editions 
Berger-Levrault, 1960, pp. 224. 


This study, dealing with a section of the Ivory Coast, is one of a 
series of volumes in the collection L’Homme d’Outre-Mer (The Man 


Overseas). My approach to the wrok being that of a sociologist relatively 


unacquainted with Western Africa, this review must be general in scope. 
Yet it is my opinion that an anthropologist likewise would be much im- 
pressed with this investigation of the Bongouanou area and, more 
particularly, the Agni tribe. 

The book is divided into two parts: the first referring to economic 
life and the social structure of the Agni, the second stressing the role of 
the immigrant—other Africans who have come to Agni territory in 
search of a way of life in the semi-industrial and semiurban pattern. 
Especially relevant is the plantation system which began in the twenties 
and in recent years has been a focal point in social change. 

Considerable attention has been given to the representativeness of the 
sample and other methodological problems. Also among the merits of 
the book is its absorbing discussion of family life, both monogamous and 
polygynous. There are, too, penetrating analyses of such questions as 
economic aid, differential mortality rates, occupational roles, and ethnic 
group conflict. Finally, the book is well endowed with tables and graphs 
on a variety of topics—kinship structure, age pyramids, climatic indices, 
crop production, and family budgets—as well as a number of illustrations. 

ROBERT C. WILLIAMSON 
Los Angeles City College 


THE NATION ON FLYING TRAPEZE. The United States as the People 
of the Far East See Us. By James S. Childers. New York: David McKay 
Company, 1960, pp. 284. 


The author of this book has traveled extensively in the Far East and 
Near East, and part of the time as a representative of the U.S. State 
Department, giving lectures on American life and literature. In his 
conclusions, he states that Russia “has hit on the shrewdest plan for 
taking over the world in the history of mankind, and so far she is being 
successful.’”’ Moreover, she “is growing into the dominant nation of the 
world.” 

A question often repeated wherever the author went in India was: 
Why are men of color denied a full place in American democracy? “In 
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some parts of the world pictures of Little Rock have blotted out the 
United States.”” Many people, it is reported, say that the talk about the 
United States as a democracy with an equality of men is not true. 

The author thinks that Americans are entitled to know from their 
government the reasons for “our national decline, our present lowered 


position in the world, and our immediate dangers.’”’ Shall we sit still as 


a nation and “go right on shipping our cargoes of bubble gum, sixshooters, 


and Mr. Presley” abroad? Why, although we aid the free nations with 
billions of dollars, do “they regard us with suspicion and distrust”? It 
is necessary, suggests the author, to give the peoples of the East the 
impression that we are genuinely interested in their welfare and are not 
helping them because our own security is at stake. 

The author is a journalist who writes clearly, forthrightly, and with 
conviction. He calls for a world view toward the peoples of the East by 
Americans. A provincial view is no longer adequate, He urges that 
Americans should think more in terms of what the people of the East 
want than of trying to make them into people like us. A “brisk visit of 
state” and “a tumultuous welcome” “do not prove anything.” The 
friendly, efficient services of one American nurse in Iran, the author 
would like to put “up against any of the multimillion-dollar programs 
that we have poured into Iran.’’ Something more is needed than foreign 
aid—that of seeing the peoples of the East from their own points of view. 

E.S.B. 


REVOLUTION IN A CHINESE VILLAGE. Ten Mile Inn. By David and 
Isabel Crook. New York: The Humanities Press, Inc., 1960, pp. xxiii-+190. 


Chis readable book describes in detail the social, political, and economic 
changes which took place in a northern Chinese village in the period 
immediately before the setting up of the People’s Republic. The authors, 
who have been on the staff of the Institute of Foreign Languages in 
Peking for the last ten years, had previously made sociological and 
anthropological field studies on the Tibetan border. In 1947 the writers 
floated on a barge down the Grand Canal and came to the village of 
Ten Mile Inn, in the foothills of the T’aihang Mountains. There the 
investigators lived in various villagers’ homes, grew to know several 
families intimately, observed the people’s daily pattern of life, attended 
meetings, and collected data from the village records and other docu- 


ments. 
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This book, based on firsthand observation, depicts the changes that 
took place as the village passed from a feudal system under the Kuomin- 
tang to the “liberated” regime under the Communists. The masses who 
had been exploited by landlords and/or rich peasants are pictured as 
acquiring a new lease on life. As a result of the reform movement, 
roughly one third of all families in the village changed their status from 


poor peasants and farm laborers to that of a new “middle peasant” class 


and owned their land for the first time in their lives. Though still 
handicapped by the scarcity of land and adequate means of production, the 
peasant now could live without constant fear of the landlord or a 
usurious money-lender coming to his home to seize his only cookingpot 
or quilt, or to beat him. 

It would be interesting to view the findings of a similar field study 
undertaken by a sociologist or anthropologist from outside the bamboo 
curtain. In any case, a follow-up study is needed to ascertain the degree 
of success of the reform program in the long run. In the meanwhile, this 
timely book should not only be read by students of Asia, social change, 
and community studies, but it should also be brought to the attention of 
leaders of the Western world. 

I, ROGER YOSHINO 
University of Arizona 


BAMILEKE DE L’OUEST CAMEROUN. By Claude Tardits. Paris: Edi- 
tions Berger-Levrault, 1960, pp. 140. 


This work belongs to the same series as Bongouanou, namely, it is 
issued by the Office of Overseas Scientific and Technical Research. It is 
concerned with the Bamileke tribe of the Western Cameroons both 
historically and in the present. 

The first part of the book describes the complex social system of the 
tribe, particularly the political hierarchy that culminates in the headship 
or fo. Both the nuclear and extended family is analyzed as is the animis- 
tic religion, although the author states that there are some 15 per cent 
who are Christian. The second part deals with demographic problems, 
especially with possible solutions to the almost fantastic populational 
growth. In this discussion economic problems play a large role. 

As with M. Tardits’ previous study, Porto-Novo, the lay reader will 
find this work as interesting as will the professional anthropologist.: The 
final part of the work contains extensive documentation, dating from the 
original German sources to the present French ones. 

ROBERT C, WILLIAMSON 
Los Angeles City College 
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THE OVERSEAS AMERICANS. By Harlan Cleveland, Gerald J. Mangone, 
John C. Adams. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1960, pp. xv+ 
316. 


In this study it is concluded that nearly one per cent of all Americans 
live and work in other countries, and that most are not prepared 
adequately for their tasks. As a result of several hundred “loosely 
structured” interviews, a number of interesting conclusions of a political 
science nature are reached. There are other observations, too, of interest 
social-psychologically and culturally. The unwary American abroad is 
likely, because of his lack of appropriate education, to experience “culture 


shock,” resulting in frustrations. As an antidote, “a lack of racial prej- 


udice” is placed “at or near the top” of important personal qualities 


“which anybody, no matter what his job, should possess for service 
abroad.” Of the five proposals for effective overseasmanship, one may be 
emphasized here: the acquisition of cultural empathy, that is, “the skill 
to understand the logic and inner coherence of other ways, plus the 
restraint not to judge them as bad because they are different from one’s 
ways. 

This report is significan yr different ty1 Americans abroad, e.g., 
government people, missionaries, businessmen, educators. Important 
chapters deal with the internationalization of college, the internationali- 
zation of graduate work, and the use and abuse of foreign languages. 
This Carnegie P a lucted by the Maxwell Graduate School 
of Citizenship and Public Affai: yracuse University. F.S.B. 
THE CHINESE IN THE UNITED STATES. By Rose Hum Lee. Hong 


Kong: Hong Kong University Press, 1960, pp. ix+465 


[his book is a thorough g, comprehensive tre ‘hinese in 

United State i" heir riental ar historical settings. A 

es as demographic character- 

rant family, social and personal 

disorganiz *hinese Christian churches, economic organizations, and 
social structure 

The Chinese in the United States are treated under three main head- 

ings: sLjourners, students and intellectuals, and Chinese-Americans. wo 

special chapters are entitled “Americans Look at the Chinese” and ‘““The 

Chinese Look at Themselves.”” The concluding subject is entitled “Ret- 


rospect and Prospect.” 
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Chinatowns are referred to as ghetto-like formations and Chinese 
immigrants as living in “communities in diaspora.” Many Chinese in the 


United States are marginal persons living on the rim of two cultures in 
conflict. The automobile is credited with contributing “to the accultura- 
tion and assimilation of the Chinese.” A sevenfold class structure is 
depicted, composed of professionals, semiprofessionals, managers, etc., 
white-collar workers, etc., semiskilled, etc., unskilled, and persons in 
illegal occupations (who are declassed). As a result of conversion to a 
new system of beliefs, Chinese Christians ‘exhibit a different personality- 
orientation.” 

It is pointed out that the Chinese may become ‘thoroughly accultur- 
ated and assimilated, but not totally integrated.”’ A total of eight differ- 
ent policies may be directed by a majority toward a minority, ranging 
from pluralism, or tolerance of different cultural heritages, to extermina- 
tion of the minority. The Chinese have felt the effects of several of these 
policies. Chinese leadership is in a dilemma, for integration would mean 
“the crumbling of the associational structure with the attendant removal 
of the leadership.” The author has done a superior piece of work 
analyzing racial and cultural conflict, maintaining an objective viewpoint 
throughout, covering a many-sided subject so well that it will not need 


to be repeated tor years to come. E.S.B. 


THE ORIGINS AND PREHISTORY OF LANGUAGE. By G. Revesz. 
Translated from the German by J. Butler. New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1956, pp. viii+240. 


One of the essential services rendered by this treatise on the origins of 
speech is that it presents the main issues in various theories—biological, 
anthropological, philosophical, and theological in nature—and points 
out clearly their limitations and fallacies. The theories attributing origins 
of language to expressive gestures and sounds, animal sounds, imitation, 
babbling or child speech, the priority of song, psychological predisposition 
and other theories or rationalizations are discounted. 

The author formulates a theory of his own concerning the most 
elementary forms of language that are conceivable. His approach is made 
through a contact theory and, related to it, a trifunctional theory which 
postulates that all languages, no matter how culturally primitive or 
advanced they may be, can be reduced to three forms of linguistic com- 
munication, designated as imperative, indicative, and interrogatory forms 
of expression. The original form of language must have been a phonetic 
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Che problem is of course a cultural 


und communication among human 


ince the emphasis is placed on the forms of communication and 
functions, the pitfalls of some earlier theories are avoided. There 
no language without man, no man without language, no 
without language, and yet the origins and prehistory of language 


th of speculation. The author’s con- 


largely in the realm 
biect 1S worthy or serious ‘onsideration. J.E.N 


TWENTY YEARS OF COURT DECISIONS AFFECTING HIGHER EDU- 


CATION IN THE SOUTH, 1938-1958. By Jessie P. Guzman. Tuskegee 


Institute, Alabama: Department of Records and Research, 1960, pp. 36. 


llun inating analysis of 26 court decisions 
involving thright conclusion is reached: “Within 
the relatively short span of two decades court action completely changed 

rer ited h eher education.” It is also pointed 


the southern 
lucat onal device and aided in 


out that “‘litis as an effective e 
the crystallization ot anti-segregation sentiment.” Both Negroes and 
white people were aroused to the injustice being done the former. Court 
action created a favorable climate within which other means “of eliminat- 
regation coulk all persons except “the most 
reactionary knew that the defense of segregated education had become 
untenable.”’ A significant contribution has been made by this document 
to the study of undemocratic race relations and how they may be made 
more democrati E.S.B. 


EVOLUTION AND CULTURE. Edited by Marshall D. Sahlins and Elman 


R. Service. Ann Arbor: The University of Michigan Press, 1960, pp. xiv+ 


131 


In this short volume four anthropologists present views to refute the 
antievolutionist movement which has generally been identified with the 
Boas group. They realize the value of the c ncept of evolution in the 
analysis of biological and cultural development, and thus provide a new 
and unified interpretation of the evolution species, of man, and of 
human society. The evolution of life is closely paralleled by the evolution 
of man’s culture, and vet it is necessary to distinguish between biological 


and cultural phenomena in the application of their criteria, as is done in 


the four papers which collectively comprise their argument. Marshall 


D. Sahlins, for example, distinguishes between the specific and general 
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aspects of both biological and cultural evolution, and Thomas G. Hard- 
ing similarly evaluates adaptation and stability as factors in evolution. 
David Kaplan applies the principle of cultural dominance to cultural 
evolution, with the understanding that biological forms of dominance 
apply in the evolution of species. This basic theme is carried along in 
Elman R. Service’s explanation of the principle of evolutionary potential. 
Kaplan and Service are correct in emphasizing their generalizations of 
cultural dominance and evolutionary potential as related concepts and 
as valid theoretical principles, but lifting them to the level of social 
laws seems to be an exaggeration. These four essays will be welcomed 
because of their skillful analysis of cultural evolution and certain proc- 


esses involved. J-E.N. 


THE WORLD OF PRIMITIVE MAN. By Paul Radin. New York: Grove 
Press, Inc., 1960, pp. xi+370. 


This book written by a leading anthropologist attempts to show the 
contributions made by aboriginal thinkers and the proper place of 
primitive civilization in the history of social evolution. Part One deals 


with the basic structure and framework of aboriginal civilizations, psy- 
chological types, economy, magic, religion, and rituals, Part ‘Two con- 
siders the structure of society, including government, law, and social 
and personal status. Part Three includes man and his world in myth 
literature and philosophy. The reader gets a close-up view of our ice 
age ancestors, whose way of life can still be traced among the Australian 
aborigines, the South African Bushmen, and the North American Eskimo. 

Professor Radin departs radically from the concepts generally held of 
primitive cultures. He describes aboriginal man’s thoughts, philosophies, 
mythologies, social structure, laws, and governments. He denies the 
traditional assumption that primitive man was an unorganized, undis- 
ciplined, irrational, illogical, and cruel being. Rather, he vividly presents 
the primitive ~vorld of the South Sea Islands, Africa, the Arctic, and the 
Americans with a high value placed on the individual’s sense of respon- 
sibility, rationality, and personal security. He pictures primitive man 
with a purpose, directing society toward group goals. 

Although the author at times is unorthodox in his approach, he throws 
light on primitive cultures, which will appeal to all those who are 
interested in the social development of man. 

FLOYD. A. POLLOCK 
Stephen F. Austin State College 
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ANXIETY IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL CHILDREN. By Seymour B. 
Sarason, Kenneth S. Davidson, Frederick F. Lighthall, Richard R, Wait, 
and Britton K. Ruebush. New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1960, pp. 


viii +351. 


After six years of research by the five authors from Yale University, 
all of whom have their doctorates in psychology, this book was written 
to bring together in one source all the information they had collected 
on the general problem of “the relationships and discrepancies between 
performance and potential” of man. More specifically, the authors are 
concerned with the part that anxiety plays in the larger problem, with 
special emphasis on anxiety in children as manifested in test and testlike 
situations. 

The research team members present their hypotheses, review the 
literature, and then carefully relate what has developed in the past with 
their theoretical framework. They discuss in detail the two significantly 
valid scales of anxiety, Test Anxiety Scale for Children (TASC) and 
General Anxiety Scale for Children (GASC), which they created and 
used to differentiate high- and low-anxious children. With further 
studies, they determined that the high-anxious child showed interference 
in problem-solving efficiency which was independent of I.Q. level. 

Interview data collected from parents revealed that the fathers’ 
responses were predictive of high-anxious children, while the responses 
of the mothers did not agree with those of the fathers, and much defen- 
siveness was noted on the part of the mothers of high-anxious children. 
This is an important observation, since much case history material relies 
on reporting done by mothers. 

According to their findings, anxiety does not seem to be related to 
social class; however, some light is shed on the relations between anxiety 


ggression, and dependence, as 


and the personality factors of body image, ag; 
well as on the siguificance of sex differences in personality development 
and organization. 

In the last chapter the authors concern themselves with some of the 
practical implications of their findings, especially as related to the 
classroom situation and how the teacher might be more effective. 

Throughout the entire work the reader 1S constantly refreshed re- 
garding various previously presented relationships and the different 
possible approaches to a newly presented idea or formulation. Many 


stimulating ideas for future research are also indicated. 
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This is a well-written book, incorporating many related pieces of 
research on the general topic of anxiety and its influence on a child’s 
performance, particularly in testing situations. The authors have objec- 
tively approached the problem and dealt with as many facets as they 
could without overstepping their theoretical boundaries. This book is 
highly recommended for teachers and all professional people who work 
with children. VIRGINIA PFIFFNER 

El Camino College 


LEARNING THEORY AND BEHAVIOR. By O. Herbert Mowrer. New 
York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1960, pp. xii+555. 


Professor Mowrer writes here what may be called a distinguished and 
successful attempt to formulate a new synthesis for a theory of learning 
based upon a revised “two-factor theory.’’ Admitting that in general most 
theories of learning have been unsuccessful in providing a definitely 


clear account of learning, there may be discovered a “movement of 
an unmistakable and meaningful kind.” This yields the purpose of the 


book, namely, “to trace and interpret this movement,” first, by examining 


“both research and conjecture in a broadly historical context,” and, 
second, by considering the “many new experimental findings” unavailable 
to those who earlier attempted systematization. 

The first six chapters are utilized for laying the foundation for the 
seventh chapter, in which the basic argument for the revised ‘two-factor 
theory” is epitomized. The first version of the theory came into being 
because neither Thorndike’s Law of Effect nor the Pavlov-Bekhterev 
concept of reflex conditioning was able to provide, taken alone, a univer- 
sal pattern for learning. Hull, then, attempted to show that only one 
type of learning reinforcement could explain both trial-and-error learning 
and conditioning. However, even this could not explain all the facts 
related to passive and active avoidance learning, and so a second version 
of the theory was established. The latter version sought to show that 
“stimulus substitution and response substitution’ were two different 
forms of learning and were assumed to involve “two different types of 
reinforcement, drive reduction and drive induction, respectively.” But 
this also proved to be inadequate, and new empirical research began to 
be focused upon the phenomena of secondary reinforcement. 

The seventh chapter, entitled “Revised ‘Two-Factor Theory and the 
Concept of Habit,” provides both a recapitulation and an inference. 
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4 “ ” 
Because all learning is conditioning, the theory remains ‘“‘two-factored 


only with reference to the forms of reinforcement involved, i.e., incre- 


mental (punishment) and decremental (reward). Six forms of rein- 
forcement may be identified, each with either independent or response- 
dependent stimulation, making in reality for twelve kinds of reinforce- 
ment. Thus, the new revised version alters considerably the conception 
of habit, since experimentally it has been shown that learning can occur 
without an act occurring, and from this it may be inferred that an act 
can be inhibited likewise without occurring. Thus, if “responses can be 
facilitated, i.e., made more likely to occur, without their ever having been 
made by the subject, so can responses be inhibited, i.e., made less likely to 
occur, without their being made by the subject.” Learning is reported 
to be more a matter of control, ‘of coming to want or not want to make 
a particular response, than of capacity. It is only the relative attractive- 
ness of the response, it seems, that is altered by learning, and this altera- 
tion is unequivocally assumed to be neurologically based.” 

The remaining chapters elaborate considerably the theory, comparing 
it with other theories and examining the evidences leading to their formu- 
lations. The examination conducted by Doctor Mowrer is a decidedly 


forward step in the movement toward an established and valid theory 


of how men learn. M.J.V. 


INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF COMPARATIVE SOCIOLOGY. Vol. 
1, No. 7. Dharwar, India: Karnatak University, March 1960, pp. 139. 


Ishwaran, in an editorial, states that while doing 
research for a number of years in Holland, he noted that “comparative 
knowledge about others had helped to build up a happy life in the midst 
oft an unpleasant atmosphere”’ and realized the possibility ot doing 
something worth while “in that immense job of bringing the world 

rether in the fellowsh yf understand ng between societies,” hence, the 
international journal of comparative sociology. The main 
ng ‘to be on social change, 
eties.”” 
countries: Austria, 
Holland, India, 
a 1 country is repre 
leinberg, Mever Nimkoff, 
ire included in the initial 
new sociological journal by 


E.S.B. 
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SOCIOLOGY OF RELIGION. By Georg Simmel. Translated from the 
German by Curt Rosenthal. New York: Philosophical Library, 1959, pp. 


x+76. 


This famous essay, originally published in 1905, is now available in its 
first English edition. It may be regarded as an aspect of Simmel’s 
systematic sociology based on his formal analysis of social relations such 
as domination, coordination, subordination, and superordination of in- 
dividuals and groups. 

Simmel’s main thesis is that religion is reflected in social relationships 


or, phrased differently, religion is but a mere exaggeration of empirical 


facts. The attributes of religion as an abstraction or conceived as a social 
institution have their counterparts in actual social relations and behaviors. 
In this essay, Simmel points out religious and societal aspects of our 
concepts of faith, piety, divinity, liberty, sanctions, God, the soul, salva- 
tion, communion, unity, and other concepts. For Simmel, religion is an 
integrating and unifying element which welds human society together ; 
religion is in fact the highest expression of the concept of social unity. 
Philosophical and abstract in style, and by no means easy reading, it is 
worth the effort. The essay is as timely now as it was a half century ago. 
J.E.N. 


MEASUREMENT: DEFINITIONS AND THEORIES. Edited by C. West 
Churchman and Philburn Ratoosh. New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1959, 


pp. viiit+274, 


This book presents thirteen individual papers prepared for a symposium 
on measurement which was part of the December 1956 meetings of the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science, Needless to say, 
most of the problems raised by the participants are still current in 1960. 

The social scientist will find the papers by Churchman, Luce, and 
Coombs of major theoretical interest, written in language that is 
reasonably familiar. If one is conversant with symbolic logic, or willing 
to devote a modicum of time to the notation, the contributions of Suppes 
and Menger are worth reading. 

Five other papers, by Caws, Margenau, Pap, McKnight, and Gumbel, 
deal with measurement in the physical sciences. In applying their cogent 
discussions to his own field, the social scientist will need to proceed by 
analogy, which in many cases may not be appropriate because of the 
inherent differences in what is to be quantified. 
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Kircher discusses problems of management decisions, some of which 
involve social interaction. Davidson and Marschak present a stochastic 
of decision making well elaborated into testable hypotheses; they include 
the results of an experiment indicating that this kind of theory has 
greater explanatory potential than either an “actuarial” or a “dispersion” 
theory. It remains to be demonstrated that this inference applies to 
decisions involving other than money wagers or card selection. 

In the longest article, Stevens presents a clear review and organization 
of classical psychophysics, pointing out the relations between specific 
methods in terms of information content and possible mathematical 
transformations. His discussion of utility equates this concept with 
“happiness” at being offered differing amounts of money. He establishes 
a “utility function” for this single example of useful things and presents 
a reasoned argument for further exploration of his methodological 
approach. 

In summary, this is a stimulating volume, well published, but contain- 
ing what some social scientists may consider rather extraneous material. 
On the other hand, for those with faith in the ultimate unity of science, 
this book is an opportunity and a challenge. 

PHILIP R, MERRIFIELD 
Department of' Psychology 


University of Southern California 


FAMILY PLANNING, STERILITY, AND POPULATION GROWTH. 
By Ronald Freeman, Pascal K. Whelpton, and Arthur A, Campbell. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1959, pp. xi-+-515. 


Timely in its appearance, this book presents the findings of a large- 
scale research project concerned with family planning, sterility, and 
population growth as the title suggests. Interviews with 2,713 married 
white women between the ages of 18 and 39 concerning the past and 
prospective growth of their families were conducted with such topics as 
births, miscarriages, sterility, methods of avoiding pregnancy, 1d the 
lesired and expected mumber of children being underscored. Social and 
economic correlates with family limitation, as well as attitudes toward 
limitation, were also ascertained. Most of the Western countries, includ 
ing the United States, experienced a “sharp rise’ in their birth rates 
following World War II, but in many of them the high birth rates had 
slumped by 1952. In the United States, however, the high rates con- 
tinued causing what has been called a “baby boom.” Part of the reported 
research plan undertook “‘to understand the upsurge” and lay the ground- 
work for charting its future course by means of data of a type not 


previously available. 
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As a result of the investigation by the three population experts, five 


major ideas have been seized upon for speculation with reference to their 


implications: (1) fecundity impairments are widespread but not too 
important in determining the course of population; (2) family limitation 
is practiced widely and effectively by the white couples using it; (3) all 
classes of the American population are coming to share a common set 
of values about family size; (4) the consensus on the two-to-four-child 
family may be an important indication of a more familistic orientation in 
American life; and (5) if present family growth plans are continued and 
realized, the American population will grow rapidly, although there 
may be important troughs and crests in the growth curve. The projec- 
tion method used indicates a population of 312 million by the year 2000 
and a fantastic 600 million by 2050 if there is little change in mortality, 
marriage patterns, or immigration, and the three-child family becomes 
popularized. This means “that Americans may soon have to choose be- 
tween the consequences of a very large population or a revision of their 
present values about marriage and childbearing.” These and many other 
implications are developed, some of which should be noted by those who 
would let down the doors of immigration. The problem of why couples 
want children at all in the present state of a world threatened by in- 
security seems not to have been touched upon in the answers. If the 
married men had been asked, would the benefits of income tax reductions 
for children have been cited as a reason for more children? 

The book offers five appendices which give technical, methodological, 
and critical notes Because ,of the thoroughness of the presentation and 
the implications of the research, this book might well be on the desk of 
everyone who has anything to do at all with public policy correlated with 


population growth. M.J.V. 


SOCIOLOGISCHE GRUNDBEGRIFFE. By Max Weber. Tuebingen, Ger- 
many: J. C. M. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 1960, pp. 45. 


The monograph is a special print from the fourth edition of Weber’s 
Wirtschaft und Gesellschaft (1956, pp. 1033), and should be like “hit- 
ting pay-dirt” to all those students of sociology who can ill afford the 
time and the money to purchase a volume of more than 1,000 pages in 
order to find the essay “Sociological Fundaments,” both to get the core 
of Weber’s teaching and to read his essay in the original German (if they 
are candidates for a Ph.D. in sociology). Since the price is the American 
equivalent of eighty cents, this seems to be a real bargain. 

HANS A. ILLING 
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Kircher discusses problems of management decisions, some of which 


involve social interaction. Davidson and Marschak present a stochastic 
of decision making well elaborated into testable hypotheses; they include 
the results of an experiment indicating that this kind of theory has 
greater explanatory potential than either an “actuarial” or a “dispersion” 
theory. It remains to be demonstrated that this inference applies to 
decisions involving other than money wagers or card selection. 

In the longest article, Stevens presents a clear review and organization 
of classical psychophysics, pointing out the relations between specific 
methods in terms of information content and possible mathematical 
transformations. His discussion of utility equates this concept with 
“happiness” at being offered differing amounts of money. He establishes 
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previously available. 
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As a result of the investigation by the three population experts, five 
major ideas have been seized upon for speculation with reference to their 
implications: (1) fecundity impairments are widespread but not too 
important in determining the course of population; (2) family limitation 


is practiced widely and effectively by the white couples using it; (3) all 


classes of the American population are coming to share a common set 
of values about family size; (4) the consensus on the two-to-four-child 
family may be an important indication of a more familistic orientation in 
American life; and (5) if present family growth plans are continued and 
realized, the American population will grow rapidly, although there 
may be important troughs and crests in the growth curve. The projec- 
tion method used indicates a population of 312 million by the year 2000 
and a fantastic 600 million by 2050 if there is little change in mortality, 
marriage patterns, or immigration, and the three-child family becomes 
popularized. This means “that Americans may soon have to choose be- 
tween the consequences of a very large population or a revision of their 
present values about marriage and childbearing.” These and many other 
implications are developed, some of which should be noted by those who 
would let down the doors of immigration. The problem of why couples 
want children at all in the present state of a world threatened by in- 
security seems not to have been touched upon in the answers. If the 
married men had been asked, would the benefits of income tax reductions 
for children have been cited as a reason for more children? 

The book offers five appendices which give technical, methodological, 
and critical notes. Because of the thoroughness of the presentation and 
the implications of the research, this book might well be on the desk of 
everyone who has anything to do at all with public policy correlated with 


population growth. M.J.V. 
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many: J. C. M. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 1960, pp. 45. 


The monograph is a special print from the fourth edition of Weber’s 
Wirtschaft und Gesellschaft (1956, pp. 1033), and should be like “hit- 
ting pay-dirt” to all those students of sociology who can ill afford the 
time and the money to purchase a volume of more than 1,000 pages in 
order to find the essay “Sociological Fundaments,” both to get the core 
of Weber’s teaching and to read his essay in the original German (if they 
are candidates for a Ph.D. in sociology). Since the price is the American 
equivalent of eighty cents, this seems to be a real bargain. 

HANS A. ILLING 
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THEORETICAL STUDIES IN SOCIAL ORGANIZATION OF THE 
PRISON. By Richard A. Cloward, Donald R. Cressey, George H. Grosser, 
Richard McCleery, Lloyd E. Ohlin, Gresham M. Sykes, and Sheldon L. 
Messinger. New York: Social Science Research Council, 1960, pp. vi-+-146. 


This pamphlet is the work of a Conference Group on Correctional 
I I 


Organization, under the chairmanship of Frank E. Hartung, sponsored 
by the Social Science Research Council. Sykes and Messinger analyze the 
inmate social system, its codes, some of the inmate roles, and its function. 
Cloward is concerned chiefly with social control in the prison system, 
especially the informal organization which the prisoners label “inmate 
culture.”” McCleery describes the communication patterns in prisons as 
the bases of the systems of authority and power. Cressey discusses the 
problem of administration in an institution that is oriented toward treat- 


ment, calling attention to the limitations on organization of treatment. 


Ohlin is concerned with conflicting interests in the correctional objectives, 
introducing the community into the discussion, the environment in which 
a prison system operates, including probation and parole. Grosser is 
especially concerned with the external setting as well as the internal 
relations of the prison; a 1e describes problems for further study in 
the administration of prisons, the organiza of treatment programs, 
and the characteristics of offenders. M.H.N. 

THE LOGIC OF SOCIAL ENQUIRY. By Quentin Gibson. New York: 


Humanities Press, 1960, pp. x-+-209 


*\ idenc e, 


ler each of 

“the main 

ure ‘and to 

see how e: hstand le attack.” raction and generality of 
Statement are give as essentials t nductive reasoning. Participant 


observation has a weakness in that the conclusions of the observer are 


‘more likely to be affected by his interests and emotions” than are those 
of the nonparticipant inquirer. 

With reference to empathetic enquiry, a person must not only put 
himself inte another’s position but must also somehow imagine that he 


actually is the other person. “A predisposition to be sympathetic is a 
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condition” for interpreting correctly “ordinary empirical evidence” about 


people. In order to insure as complete objectivity as possible in social 


enquiry, it is necessary to make that enquiry “a competitive collective 
enterprise.” 

The author insists upon the independence of social enquiry from 
psychology. To that end he suggests that psychology “is concerned only 
with those characteristics which can be explained in terms of heredity and 
natural environment.” The social sciences, partly dependent on psy- 
chology, are concerned with the relations which arise between persons, 
that is, with persons in their social environment. 

Social enquiry involves three kinds of social laws: (1) those which 
are universal and have no exceptions, (2) those which are statements of 
chance and have exceptions, and (3) “tendency statements” or what 
happens under “given circumstances in the absence of interfering con- 
ditions.” 

It is declared that “rationality of actions is always dependent on the 
rationality of beliefs.’’ Rediction, the describing of what has happened 
in the past, has an advantage over prediction, for “present evidence for 
past events is generally very much better than present evidence for 
future events.” The concluding chapter reviews the relation of social 
enquiry to social practice. 

The reasoning in this book is characterized by great precision and the 
consideration of all possible exceptions to the general statements, in fact, 
so much so that in a brief review it is not possible to do justice to the 
logician’s skill. The book needs to be read carefully and pondered at 
length. The results will include some disagreement and considerable 


enlightenment relative to the logic of social enquiry. E.S.B. 


EMPLOYMENT RELATIONS RESEARCH. Edited by Herbert G. Hanne- 
man, Jr., et al. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1960, pp. ix-+-226. 


This book is one of two volumes whose purpose is to organize and 
collate post-World War II research materials in the field of industrial 
relations. A preceding volume appeared in 1958 under the editorship of 
Neil Chamberlain and others. The present volume includes chapters on 
The Labor Force and Labor Markets, Selection and Placement—The 
Past Ten Years, Eraployee and Executive Compensation, Public Policy 
and Dispute Settlement, History and Theory of the Labor Movement, 
and Technical Change and Industrial Relations involving ten leading 
authors in the field. This book emphasizes empirical research, giving 


particular attention to investigative studies employing measurement as 
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the basic tool. The focal point is studies of workers in employment, using 
the know-how of all disciplines. The various authors have collated and 
evaluated the studies they regard as most important. To provide a 
common framework for the sections, each author has emphasized both 


substantive and methodological contributions, stressing the following 


major points: (1) the principal problems, hypotheses, and objectives; 


(2) the most common approaches and techniques; (3) major findings 
and/or results; (4) implications, unsolved problems, and suggestions for 
future research. The collection of facts presented is significant because 
of its summarizing analytical nature in the field of employment relations 
research. WOODROW W. SCOTT 


George Pe pperdine College 


THE ORGANIZATIONAL WEAPON. A STUDY OF BOLSHEVIK 
STRATEGY AND TACTICS. By Philip Selznick. Glencoe, Illinois: The 
Free Press, 1960, pp. xxii+350. 


The author and publisher are to be commended for reprinting this 
important essay, which was first published in 1952. The only difference 
is in the Preface, where the author has added some explanatory remarks 
concerning basic concepts or trend hicl ay be of interest before 
reading the essay proper. 

This essay remains an o inding work in its field. Its purpose was 
to analyze the use of organizations and organizational practices as 
weapons in the struggle for power and to deepen our understanding of 
bolshevik strategy and tactics. It reveals the dynamics of bolshevism, 
the pattern m tion ar tion which impels the bolshevik regime 
onward to ever-renewed power struggles e book presents and explains 
spe l ne I ”) i] TY \ ha peen haracteristi of the 

ontinually in \ arious 

vik type of party is 

nd Selznick describes w] s tool is like and what 

ons are » describes the con arty, the nature of the van- 

guard and the mass, the penetration o r unions and other institu- 

tional targets, defensive tactics used, the meaning of dual power, subver- 

sion, the coup d'état, and the vulnerability of institutional targets. The 

organizational weapon has serious weaknesses, however, and Selznick 

suggests some of the major problems and means of counteroffensive 

action. Anyone who is puzzled by the bolshevik strategy and tactics so 

brazenly manipulated in communist aggression today would do well to 
read this book. J-E.N 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO LONGITUDINAL STATISTICAL ANALYSIS. 
By Nathan Goldfarb. Glencoe, Illinois: The Free Press, 1960, pp. viii+220. 


Since social scientists are, more often than not, concerned with events 
that change rather than with those that remain constant, they are dis- 
covering that data gathered through the use of cross-sectional designs are 
often insufficient to the purpose of analytically delineating processes 
involving a dynamic interplay of relationships. Although the method of 
trend analysis, which requires a periodic cross-sectional examination of 
a succession of different samples of individuals, gives a picture of direc- 
tional variation that is sometimes adequate enough, the approach is 
essentially static. The longitudinal mode, however, traces the behavior 
of a single choice of individuals over an interval of time and, therefore, 
describes interactions which are basically reciprocal, since their agents 
are controlled. 

Professor Nathan Goldfarb has had a rich experience in the use of 
longitudinal data. He has organized and directed studies concerning 
samples of the size of almost a million. His extensive knowledge has 
brought him to the conclusion that, in a world where there is such a 
pressing need for solidly based decisions, the rationale of the longitudinal 
view is a distinct asset. In his words, the main objective of this book “‘is 
the presentation of such new techniques of collecting, processing, and 
summarizing statistical information that permit the organization of 
large masses of data for longitudinal analysis beyond the limitations of 
current methods.’ The expressed aim is so thoroughly achieved that the 
publication deserves to be considered the first inclusive treatment of the 
method of repeated observations from a fixed sample. 

Since the author includes suggestions for the longitudinal examination 
of patterns of change that can be easily suited to the answering of many 


questions currently being raised by medical, industrial, and educational 


sociologists, the book will be specifically serviceable to those planning to 
do research in these specialties. Although the subject matter of every 
chapter is managed concisely, plainly, and trenchantly, chapters four, 
five, seven, and eight demonstrate exceptional skill in the art of clearly 
communicating information too frequently confounded by occupational 
logorrhea. These chapters cover longitudinal, retrospective, and cross- 
sectional studies, problems associated with the longitudinal method, 
mechanical processing methods, and longitudinal sampling and coding 
problems. HAROLD T. DIEHL 
Sherman Oaks, California 
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IDENTITY AND ANXIETY Survival of the Person in Mass Society. 
Edited by Maurice Stein, Arthur J. Vidich, and David Manning White. 


Glencoe, Illinois: The Free Press, 1960 pp 658. 


Incorporating a superior set ol distingu -d essays on indentity and 
anxiety, this anthology should be doubly welcome at this time when both 
social and individual tensions are so manifest. Contributors emanate 
from such fields as sociology, social psychology, philosophy, anthropology, 
psychoanalysis, and journalism. The introductory essay by Stein and 
Vidich is a nice little masterpiece based upon the thesis that the plays of 
Shakespeare “embrace the central issues and problems dealt with”’ in the 
book. This thesis is developed by referring particularly to Hamlet, 
Othello, and Troilus and Cressida. Ot Hamlet, a specific §social- 
psychological reference is significant, i.e., “Central to Hamlet’s character 
is the search for personal reality in a society where collective reality can 
no longer be taken for granted.’ Searching for his own identity, Hamlet 
“balances at all times the passionate characte: various persons, the 


roles they are supposed to play in rela im, the feelings he is 


supposed to have towards them i ‘ciprocal role, the feelings he 


actually has, and finally the feelings and acti he ought to display 
according to his scheme of hig value identities.” This is a 
sharp social psycholog al tocsin yunding l clearly one of the basic 
themes of a ject supposed luminate the meaning of personality. 

Ihe central issue of , tates around » achievement of an 
1uthentic self lage in ; la ty | re Ices nxiety while 
repressing the self ( : merge from the interdisciplinary 


lyses? What are 


three 
lajyor portions he book: namel) entra \ Sources of 
Identity and Anxiety, and The Evolution of rson: tyles in Mass 
society 
Limit F rbids examination o *» more 1an forty essays, all 
of which are enlightening on the subje son ith gifted insights, some 
with fine shafts of wisdom, and some with barbed criticisms of society, 
as witness, Wakefield’s “Slick Paper Christianity,” in which is held the 


idea that too many religious leaders in an effort to be up to date “have 
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dressed Jesus Christ in a grey flannel suit and smothered his spirit in 
the folds of conformity.” Some of the best, pointed toward a sociological 
understanding of the problem, are those contributed by C. Wright Mills, 
Kurt Riezler, H. Becker and A. Strauss, Barrington Moore, Paul Radin, 
and Martin Buber. The editors have done superbly well in surrounding 
themselves with an all-star cast of writers, making for a distinctively 


fine production. M.J.V. 


DER SEXUALVERBRECHER UND SEINE PERSOENLICHKEIT. By 
Paul Plaut. Stuttgart, Germany: Ferdinand Enke Verlag, 1960, pp. xii+360. 
The author combines the rare background of being both a physician 

and a social psychologist. His specialty has been, and still is, that of an 

examiner before German courts in criminal cases, particularly those 
involving sex offenses. In the course of many years of experience with 
sex deviants, it has occurred to him that the “sociology” of Sittlichkeit 

(morality) needs to be examined and defined. He has found that the 

law (i.e., society) is not “interested” in the offender but in the Tat 

(offense), even though the law apprehends the offender and punishes 

him. Therefore, the author believes that every (my italics) examination, 

whether psychological or sociological, must necessarily deviate from that 
of the legal. This study then attempts to examine the personality of the 
sex offender and, while the author admits that the law has a “right” to 
discipline the offender, nevertheless the understanding of the “warped” 
personality is of utmost importance. Dr. Plaut’s book is divided into 
seven main chapters, the last of which, for the benefit of the German 
reader (though not necessarily so), deals with the penal codes of non- 
German countries, particularly the Anglo-Saxon. The other chapters 
deal with the exhibitionist, the “‘aggressive”’ sex offender, the “sexually 
disturbed personality,”’ the homosexual, the female “sex offender’ (les- 
bianism, sexual ’ erwahrlosung (neglect), and crimes committed because 
of need and destitution), and the “problems” of the sex offender. In 
every chapter, the author first cites verbatim the penal code before 
proceeding to a discussion of its theory and to some case illustrations. 

Although the author attempts to make some interpretation and cites 

literature (including many American sources, such as Helen Deutsch, 

W. Eliasberg, M. S. Guttmacher, B. Karpman, Kinsey, Malinowski, 


Tappan, et al.), it seems that he has not integrated these for the benefit 


of the sociologist or criminologist. HANS A. ILLING 
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SOCIOLOGY: A SYSTEMATIC INTRODUCTION. By Harry M. Johnson. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1960, pp. xvi+ 688. 


[he author has surely succeeded in reaching his goal, which was to 
present “a systematic account of the foundations of contemporary soci 
ology in such a way as to make it both understandable and interesting 
to readers with little or no previous knowledge of the subject.” The 
exposition throughout the book is so clear and well organized that the 
result is not merely a text but a high-quality treatise on contemporary 
sociology. Extraordinary care has been given to definitions, interpreta- 
tions, and illustrations throughout the book 

Structurally, the book contains eight parts: (1) the frame of reference, 
which defines sociology in terms of groups and societies and explains 
institutionalization, structure, and function as basic to sociology; (2) 
culture and _ socialization iship groups and systems; (4) the 
economy; (5) the polity; *ligior 7) stratification; (8) social 
deviation and social change ithis lis pattern the truly essential 
concepts, processes, and social institutions which are the concern of 
sociology have been incorporated without any pretense of being exhaus- 
ive and the book as it stands is well knit. The work has been richly 
annotated throughout, though the nfluence of l ‘alcott Parsons and 
Robert K. Merton stands « above that others. Nevertheless, the 
feeling gained is that ttin 1 th Harry M. Johnson, 
SOC iologist In his own 1Ti : ne IS eminently suitable tor 
introductory purposes. 


AN ANATOMY OF LEADERSHIP. By Eugene E. Jennings New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1960, pp. xvi 


In point of dissecting th itomy or s ture of leadership, Dr. 
Jennings, like a cautious surgeor yes about his task with seeming dili 
gence and painstakir g care, I! ng the body of leadership, he avers 
that “ours is a society without leaders,” but after that rather startling 
statement, he follows with an acknowledgment that “great changes in the 
historv of an organization or society generally result from the innovative 
effects of a few superior individuals.” The latter statement is in accord 
with the “Great Man’”’ theory, ‘the parent of our modern approach to 
leadership.”” The views of Machiavelli, Carlyle, J. S. Mill, William 


James, Marx, and others are scrutinized. Max Weber on bureaucracy 


and Georg Simmel on superordination and subordination are strangely 


missing, however. 
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Three main types of leaders in the Jennings’ version are classified as 
the princes, heroes, and supermen. Princes are men motivated to domi- 
nate, heroes are those devoted to great and noble causes, while supermen 
are those who break down old rules and values. In some leaders may be 
found manifestations of each of these types, depending upon the demands 
of the situation. The modern executives are not leaders according to this 
analysis, the difference lying in the degree of personal initiative and the 
risk involved in it. The executive is looked upon somewhat as the princi- 
pal pawn in a bureaucracy, a man who suffers from alienation, a genuine 
“organization man.” “The executive is most typically a prince who has 
lost the hero’s sense of purpose or historical continuity,” a view with 


which Perrin Stryker disagrees in his Foreword for the book. All this 


depends upon one’s definition of leadership, but it indicates some of the 


difficulties attendant upon analyzing leaders and acts of leadership. 
Jennings makes some interesting comments upon power and power 
relations employed by Henry Ford and Franklin D. Roosevelt. The true 
hero is missing from the modern scene, since he is no longer highly 
valued. Since our society seems to have lost its “sense of self-direction 
as seen in the tendency to escape from leadership responsibility,” the 
challenge is ‘to revive the individual’s unique powers of innovation and 
his courage to assume and sustain great risks.” In conclusion, it is held 
that more time must be given to intellectual pursuits by those who would 
lead in this day of leaving everything to groups, coordinators, committees, 
and conferees. It may be t it is not discussed, that our mass educational 
system may be accused for the plight of being without real leadership. 


M.J.V. 


RECHERCHES SOCIOGRAPHIQUES. Edited by Jean Falardeau and Fer- 
nand Dumont. Quebec: Les Presses Universitaires Laval, I, 1960, pp. 120. 


This new quarterly journal is issued by the Department of Sociology 
in collaboration with the Center of Social Research of the University 
Laval. It is a refreshing indication of the growth of sociology in French 
Canada. This first issue contains an article on urban sociology along with 
two articles on the sociology of work, both on the role of logger. Appar- 
ently, the definition of sociology is likely to be fairly broad, as one article 
is on the subject of municipal bonds. There are, too, some book reviews. 
It is hoped the journal will not be too provincial; certainly, the first 
issue looks at least promising. Of course, all the material is in French. 

E.S.B. 
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AMERICAN SOCIETY. By Don Martindale. Princeton, New Jersey: D. 
Van Nostrand Co., 1960, pp. xxi+570. 


This introduction to sociology is organized around the theme of mass 


society, which is a new emphasis for an introductory textbook. The 


author uses historical and comparative materials to indicate the changes 
that have taken place in American society and the accompanying liquida- 
tion of traditional values. The materials are organized under four main 
divisions: America as Mass Society, The Changing Forms of the Ameri- 
can Community, Social Institutions and Mass Society, and The Cultural 
Institutions of a Mass Society. Considerable emphasis is placed on the 
economic aspects of mass society, including the material foundations, the 
phenomena of mass production and advertising, the standardization of 
material things and of taste, the economic basis of the community, and 
the development and structure of the American economy. 

Few authors have stressed more extensively the historical and mass 
aspects of modern society than is found in the pages of this book. One 
may wonder why so much attention is given to the historical develop- 
ments, including the theoretical background. For instance, an entire 
chapter is devoted to the Sociology of Play, with major emphasis on the 
early theories of play, omitting recent theories and treatises on mass 
leisure, although a chapter is devoted to certain aspects of mass forms of 
American recreation. 

While some of the weaknesses of mass society are pointed out, the 
author views the emergence of mass aspects from a positive side, for he 
believes that people do not voluntarily give up certain values unless they 
feel that what they receive is a greater value. The vast amount of 
material covered is interpreted from a sound point of view and is well 


organized and presented. M.H.N 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF SOCIAL THOUGHT. By Emory S. Bogardus. 
New York: Longmans, Green and Co., Fourth Edition, 1960, pp. x+689. 


This new edition of The Development of Social Thought will be 
welcomed as an up-to-date contribution to the history of man’s ideas 
regarding his relations with his fellows. As a long-established sociology 
text it has already had an educative influence upon the thinking of a 
whole generation of college students and others, both in America and 
overseas. 

New suggested “Readings” have been added to the chapters, with 
revisions at various points in the text. The framework is organized around 


a succinct review of the main ideas of a dominant thinker for each 
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historical culture or societal theme, with further attention given to 
lesser figures and trends. In addition, two important chapters have been 
added, one dealing with the work of Radhakamal Mukerjee, the other 
centering on the contributions of Howard W. Odum. The chapter on 
Professor Mukerjee is a competent survey of the thought of an outstand- 
ing Oriental theorist, the leading sociologist of India, whose interests, 
training, and viewpoint are a synthetic merging of East and West. Dr. 
Bogardus’ summary concrntrates on Mukerjee’s study of social values 
and his theory of society, suth of which deserve to be better known in 
America. The inclusion of a chapter on Odum is a recognition of his 
work in folk sociology as an interpreter of the way of life of the South. 

The Development of Social Thought provides a masterful presentation 
of man’s attempts to interpret his social experience, from the earliest 
folklore of the past to contemporary sociological efforts at scientific 
analysis and research procedures. The volume should be very helpful to 
undergraduates seeking an introduction to the field as well as the 
educated layman and graduate students. As with earlier editions, this 
book will stimulate further research into the thought of particular epochs 
and their intellectual leaders. The author’s clarity of style, logical organi- 
zation, and ability to draw out the essentially significant features of 
social ideology of the past are apparent in his treatment of the various 
thinkers. ‘The volume is not burdened by technical detail or by the cur- 
rently fashionable semantic obscurity that often substitutes for thought. 
It merits, and will doubtless receive, widespread adoption. 

JOHN E. OWEN 
Dacca University, Pakistan 


MARRIAGE AND THE AMERICAN IDEAL. By Floyd M. Martinson. 
New York: Dodd, Mead and Co., 1960, pp. xviii+491. 


Books on marriage and family living are appearing in rapid succession, 
which necessitates some justification for a new text in the field. This 
book is primarily intended as a preparation-for-marriage text for college 
students, but it is valuable for anyone interested in an understanding of 
the problems of marriage and in preparing for successful marriage and 
family living. A conceptional framework is used in analyzing and pre- 
senting the basic material. ‘he author tries to show how the system of 
American values and the findings of social science relate to decisions and 
problems of dating, mate selection, marriage, and family life. Marriage 
is interpreted in terms of the American value system. Even though 
concrete, empirical data are interpreted in terms of the American ideal, 
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the author is not dogmatic in the application of principles and marriage 
models to concrete situations. 

The material of the book is divided into four sections: The Nature 
of Man and Marriage, Dating: The American Mate-Selection System, 
Viarriage, and The Family. After a review of the nature of man, society, 
and culture and a brief discussion of the differences between men and 
women, three major marriage models are described, namely, the Jewish- 
Christian, the romantic, and the rationalistic. This is followed by a 
discussion of the various forms of dating, love and love affairs, romance, 
and engagement. The section on marriage deals with the wedding and 
the honeymoon, oneness and togetherness in marriage, self-realization 
and expression in marriage, and maintaining stable marriage relations. 
The discussions of the family cover briefly such topics as family planning, 
parenthood, children, living, and the relation of the family to 
the community. M.H.N. 
ELEMENTARY STATISTICS. By Pau! G. Hoel. New York: John Wiley 

& Sons, 1960, pp. vii+ 261. 


The author has written a most useful and comprehensive introduction 
to the field of statistics. The basic material covered in similar books on 
the subject is present. The author has chosen, wisely, to present a strong 
foundation in sampling and also has included material not always found 
in an introductory book. His chapters on chi-square, nonparametric tests, 
analysis of variance, and time series and index numbers give this book 
a broad scope. 

While it may be true that there is more material presented than may 
be included in the ordinary one-semester introductory course, the presence 
of this material gives the instructor the opportunity to pick and choose 
and gives the student a brief look at things to come in statistics of a 
more advanced level. Whether or not the student has time to master the 
several nonparametric tests, which are quite simple, and analysis of 
variance, at least he has the opportunity to read of these most useful tools. 

Professor Hoel has presented a work which should be eminently useful 


to the instructor of an introductory course by virtue of the material 


presented and the clear and forthright approach to the subject. The book 


is not just an introductory work but, rather, one which provides a basic 
and therefore critical foundation for further work in statistics. 
HAROLD A. NELSON 
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PRINCIPLES OF SOCIOLOGY. A Reader in Theory and Research. By 
Kimball Young and Raymond W. Mack. New York: American Book 
Company, 1960, pp. xxiv-+344, 


This book of readings is a selection of scientific articles written by 
social scientists and published in professional journals, The material is 
mainly designed to accompany a basic textbook in sociology, although it 
could be used as a text itself. Obviously, it is difficult to select pertinent 
articles on twenty-four topics, with only two or three articles for each 
topic. Most readers will wonder why certain articles are included and 
others are left out. On the whole, the selections contain pertinent material 
on the central theme of each chapter. The selection was also made on the 
basis of the ‘adequacy of the author’s interpretation for the construction 
of a larger theory of systematic sociology.”’ Each chapter is introduced by 
a brief summary of the articles, also a more general statement. 

The major subdivisions of the book deal with social relations, social 
organization, and social institutions. Even though certain problems are 
described, this is not a “problems” text. The various articles deal with 


such topics as social groups, culture, social control, change, structure and 


functions, social processes, status and role, social class and minorities, 
social mobility, population resources and differentials, communities, 
ecology, and the analysis of selected institutions (family, education, 
religion, economic, and political). M.H.N. 


CRIME, JUSTICE AND CORRECTION. By Paul W. Tappan. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1960, pp. xiv+781. 


The title of this comprehensive and scholarly treatise on criminology 
and penology indicates its major topical divisions: the nature, prevalence, 
and causation of crime; the procedure and major problems in the ad- 
ministration of justice; and the methods of correctional treatment. 
The work reveals at once its exceptional mastery and maturity of 
treatment of every topic discussed. It is firmly rooted in essential theory 
in psychology, general and legal sociology, and jurisprudence—all richly 
annotated; but evidently it is the author’s own considerable knowledge 
and experience in the field of criminology that has given form and 
meaning to so vast an array of pertinent data. The topical sequence is 
one of the positive qualities of this study, so that the meanings and 
implications provide practical insight concerning what follows even in 


later chapters. 
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Among the features which enhance the value of the book as a text may 
be mentioned 121 case studies cited as illustrations, the treatment of 
psychopathology in relation to crime, the references to the Model Penal 
Code of the American Law Institute, and, more broadly, the considera- 
tion of the major problems of the juvenile and adult offenders, the 
mentally and emotionally deviated, the sexual psychopath, and the 
habitual criminal. This book is an outstanding contribution to the 


literature on criminology; it will no doubt have great influence on the 


teaching and development of this discipline. J-E.N. 


SOCIETY: THE GRAMMAR OF SOCIOLOGY. By Haridas T. Muzumdar. 
Mt. Vernon, Iowa: published by Haridas T. Muzumdar, 1960, pp. xli+811, 


Two Volumes. 


This book, published in mimeographed form, is designed as an intro- 


ductory text in sociology. It is divided into three main parts: 1. Groups, 


II. Social Processes, III. Culture. Historical writings by eminent sociolo- 


gists are extensively used; few recent publications are included. The book 


most extensively used is Jntroduction to the Science of Sociology, by 
Robert E. Park and Ernest W. Burgess. The author is firmly of the 
opinion that an introductory text in this field needs a well-formulated 
sociological frame of reference. With this in mind, he attempts to formu- 
late the basic knowledge of the science in terms of a series of well-defined 
concepts, which he uses as the core of sociology. Groups are analyzed as 
to their nature, dynamics, types of groups and groupings, processes, and 
theories. The various social processes are then analyzed, followed by an 
analysis of culture, especially the institutional aspects of culture. The 
concrete material is drawn from many sources, especially American 
sociologists and Hindu writers. The author objects to the trends to 
emphasize either social problems, on the one hand, or an over-all science, 


on the other hand M.H.N. 


HUMAN DEVELOPMENT. SELECTED READINGS. Edited by Morris 
L. Haimowitz and Natalie Reader Haimowitz. New York: Thomas Y. 


Crowell Company, 1960, pp. xvi+-799. 


of this ex ellent source book begin by Stating some of the 
goals ot h Iman le elopn ent thus answering at once the question, What 


kind of people do we want? which is the integrating element for the 


entire The early phases ot development during infancy reflect 
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the importance of satisfying the most fundamental human needs, with 
special consideration of the nature of love and some of its dimensions. 
During the childhood stages of development, the child becomes in- 
creasingly aware of and acquires views of “his world.” The readings 
present positive ways in which this development is achieved, and also 
account for distorted views of delinquents and criminals, psychological 
and social deviants. Development necessarily calls for planned interven- 
tion by parents, teachers, and others, and various readings deal with 
such aspects of the socialization process. The final section deals with the 
problems of adolescence, the sexual and psychological drives, role playing, 
and maturation. Brief introductions are provided for the eighty readings, 
which are well balanced in six major divisions. Every selection is readable, 


informative, and rewarding. J-E.N. 


GROUP PROCESSES. Transactions of the Fifth Conference. October 12, 13, 
14 and 15, 1958. Edited by Bertram Schaffner. New York: Josiah Macy, 
Jr., Foundation, 1960, pp. 196. 


Of the three discussions, sociologists will be interested particularly in 
two: Horst Mittelstaedt’s “The Analysis of Behavior in Terms of 
Control Systems” and Margaret Mead and Theodor Schwartz’ “The 
Cult as a Condensed Social Process.”” The latters’ discussion is based, 
in part, on Margaret Mead’s recent book, New Lives for Old (New 
York: William Morrow, 1955), but makes fascinating reading because 
of the discussants’ request for further clarification and elaboration of 
Dr. Mead’s presentation. The discussants include Gregory Bateson, H. 
3urr Steinbach, Erving Goffman (Dept. of Sociology, University of 
California), Jerome S. Bruner (Dept. of Social Relations, Harvard 
University), and John P. Spiegel (also from Harvard). This discussion 
is richly illustrated with photographs, all of them taken from Dr. Mead’s 
book. Mittelstaedt, on the other hand, is a behaviorist in physiology, and 
attempts to examine the relations between the parts of an organism and 
to discuss the mechanisms underlying homeostasis “even if they do not 
have much bearing on group processes.” Those readers familiar with 
physiological theories of behavior will have little difficulty in following 


the speaker. But the chief interest seems to lie in the fusion of the 


physiological, psychological, and “environmental” (i.e., sociological) 


factors, particularly brought out by the discussants, who also include 
Konrad Z. Lorenz and Margaret Mead. 
HANS A. ILLING 
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AMERICAN SOCIETY: A SOCIOLOGICAL INTERPRETATION. By 
Robin M. Williams, Jr. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1960, pp. xiv+575. 


This new edition of one of the best-known books on American society 
updates the material and presents a penetrating analysis of the social 
groups and institutions which constitute the core of American life today. 
The author possesses a remarkable ability to utilize and pull together a 
wide range of material and to state in concise form the main elements of 
human relationships and competing values that characterize our social 
system. Numerous footnotes indicate the extent of the material used. 

The variety of material covered is indicated in the range of chapter 
headings. After a brief introduction and description of the geographic 
and population factors, the basic concepts and approaches are analyzed. 
This is followed by detailed descriptions of kinship and family systems 
and social stratification in the United States; the American economic, 
political, educational, and religious institutions; institutional variations, 
values and beliefs, the interrelatedness of the major institutions and 
social groupings, and the integration of society. Both the structure and 
functions of society are stressed. The author attempts to synthesize and 
integrate countless facts about, and a sociological interpretation of, 
American social life. On the whole, this objective has been achieved. 

M.H.N. 


THE OPEN AND CLOSED MIND. Investigations into the Nature of Belief 
Systems and Personality Systems. By Milton Rokeach. New York: Basic 
Books, Inc., 1960, pp. xv 7 447. 


What i ¢ nature ystem r beter ire the characteristics 
oT pre ruc e 1 dogmati mind-set ha ha recear h in these 1reas 
ite noint of denarture 

s its po departure 


rno’s Authoritarian Per- 


sonaltt 1d e work of Maslow see) inswer these questions. 


Ac ord ng to the Prefa e, the volume primarily intended as a mono- 


ief systems, but it was 
also written th a larger audience than specialists in mind. 

Based on research pursued since 1951, the work considers the organi- 
zation and measurement of belief systems and the differentiation between 
open and closed minds. Conclusions regarding the meaning of authori- 
tarianism, prejudice, and intolerance in religion and politics are presented 


in terms of actual research studies. It is pointed out that the ideological 
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content of belief must be distinguished from the nature of belief per se 
and that individual and cultural factors underlie the degree of closedness 


or openness in belief-orientations. The author uses a dogmatism scale and 


an opinionation scale to determine individual variations in belief and 
discusses the validity of the theoretical issues involved. This is followed 
by an inquiry into the cognitive processes of belief systems, the difference 
between rigidity and dogmatism, and the conditions that may aid or 
retard the development of new belief systems. After applying the con- 
clusions to perceptual and aesthetic behavior, the author analyzes the 
belief system of religious groups. Various hypotheses are presented on the 
background factors in closed belief systems as a defense against anxiety. 

A genuine contribution to the psychological analysis of ideology, The 
Open and Closed Mind is a learned work that shows a competent ac- 
quaintance with the relevant literature, particularly research findings. 
Social scientists interested in the sociology of knowledge and personality 
structure will find this book highly stimulating, as will the intelligent 
layman who has had some prior acquaintance with the literature of 
psychology. JOHN E. OWEN 

Dacca University, Pakistan 


BOOK NOTES 


INTERPROFESSIONAL TRAINING GOALS FOR TECHNICAL ASSIST- 
ANCE PERSONNEL ABROAD. By Irwin T. Sanders. New York: 
Council on Social Work Education, 1959, pp. 198. 


Discussed are such subjects as the professional person as an agent of 
change, analysis of social change, education and social change, and a 


theory of systematic social change. 


EPIDEMIOLOGY OF MENTAL DISORDER. Edited by Benjamin Pasa- 
manick. Washington, D.C.: American Association for the Advancement of 
Science, 1959, pp. 295. 


Twenty-seven persons contribute to this symposium. One of the more 
important papers is entitled Factors Related to Personality Change Dur- 
ing the Second Decade in the Lives of Young People, by A. R. Mangus 
and E. Z. Dager. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS TO INDIAN SOCIOLOGY. Edited by L. Dumont and 
D. Pocock, No. III. Paris and The Hague: Mouton & Co., 1959, pp. 101. 


Significant essays in this volume are entitled Religion and Societ 
£ ) £ 


Among the Coargs, Status Evaluation in the Hindu Caste System, Little 
Communities in an Indigenous Civilization, and A Structural Definition 


of a Folk-Deity. 


EVERYDAY LIFE IN EGYPT IN THE DAYS OF RAMESES THE 
GREAT. By Pierre Montet. Translated by A. Maxwell-Hyslop and Mar- 
garet Drower. New York: St. Martin’s Press, 1958, pp. 363. 


In this scholarly document the author has recorded the lastest findings 
regarding such subjects in ancient Egyptian culture as home life, the arts 
and the professions, the rulers, warfare, methods of worship. He con- 
cludes that the rulers often showed themselves as humane masters, that 
religion ‘“‘had its consolations to offer,” and that “for the ordinary man 
the good moments of life outnumbered the bad.” This study refers to 


the years 1314-1090 B.C. 


INTERNATIONAL BIBLIOGRAPHY OF SOCIAL AND CULTURAL AN. 
THROPOLOGY. Edited by J. F. M. Middleton. Paris: Unesco, 1959, pp. 
410. 


The hundreds of current references to materials in social and cultural 


anthropology are classified under headings such as methods of anthro 
pology, morphological bases, social organization and social structure, 
religion and magic, problem f knowl * statics and dynamics of 


1 1 } 
social am 


CONTROLLING HUMAN BEHAVIOR \ Report to the People. Min- 
neapolis: Social Science Research Center of the Graduate School, University 


of Minnesota, 1959, pp. 66 


Contains nine papers on topics su ethics and the control of 
behavior, the role of the press, controlling classroom behavior, social 
work and social change, psychological warfare. 

TEACHER EDUCATION IN THE NETHERLANDS, BELGIUM, AND 
LUXEMBOURG. By George A. Mole. Washington, D.C.: U.S. Dept. of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, 1960, No. 4, pp. 190. 


Contains materials on teaching as a social process. 
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CURRENT THOUGHT ON PEACE AND WAR. By L. L. Leonard, Editor. 
New York: Institute for International Order, Winter, 1960, pp. 105. 


In this No. 1 of Vol. 1 of a new publication, 484 titles of books and 


articles are listed and many are carefully annotated. 


AFRICAN HOMICIDE AND SUICIDE. Edited by Paul Bohannan. Prince- 
ton: Princeton University Press, 1960, pp. 270. 


In this study of seven native tribes of Africa (such as the Tiv, the 


Gisu, the Jolno) by the editor and six collaborators, it is reported that 
there is “little or no egoistic homicide or suicide in Africa,’ that there 


is only “a moderate amount of anomic homicide and suicide.” The 


amount of premeditated homicide was:very small. 


WEALTH AND THE COMMON MAN. By Frederick J. Grew. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1959, pp. viii+184. 


A rather cursory examination of the economic and social effects of the 


spreading of automation in modern technology. 


THE CONTENT OF INDIAN FILMS. A Study Based on Sixty Hindu 
Films. By Anil Baran Bose. Lucknow: Lucknow University, 1959, pp. 26 


(mimeographed). 


The results are presented in 39 tables. One fourth of the films dealt 
with crime; other subjects were social life, mythological and devotional, 


historical, the show world, love, domestic life, and comedy. 


BASIC READINGS IN SOCIAL SECURITY. The 25th anniversary of the 
Social Security Act, 1935-1960. Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1960, pp. iv-+-221. 


About 1,640 references pertaining to the Social Security Act of 1935 
and its operation are recorded in this document. Each reference is briefly 
and helpfully annotated. The sources include books, pahphlets, articles, 
and periodicals, The references are classified under a number of im- 
portant headings, such as administering social security ;public assistance 
and public welfare; maternal and child health and welfare; old age, 
survivors, and disability insurance; unemployment insurance; health 
insurance and medical economics; services for families and children ; fields 


and methods of the social services; and international social welfare. 
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THE COMMUNITY JUNIOR COLLEGE. By James W. Thornton, Jr. 
New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1960, pp. ix+300. 


That the “community junior college” is a significant social institution 
worthy of sociological research is illustrated in part by the fact that the 
number of them is over 675, that nearly 1,000,000 students are enrolled 
in them, that they employ nearly 25,000 instructors, and that they are 


still increasing in number, size, and significance as a part of the social 


structure and functioning of communities. This book covers “the com- 
monly accepted purposes of the institution” and its place in relation to 
American education. It deals with the organization and operation of 
junior colleges, as well as with the courses of study offered by them. It 


also defines a forward look for this type of social institution. 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


SOCIAL WORKERS’ PERCEPTIONS OF CLIENTS. A Study of the Case- 
load of a Social Agency. By E. F. Borgatta, D. Fanshel, and H. J. Meyer. 
New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1960, pp. 92. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL SCALING. Theory and Applications. Edited by Harold 
Gulliksen and Samuel Messich. New York, 1960, pp. xv+2I11. 


PORT HAVEN. A Changing Northern Community. By Angelo be 
Pullman: Washington State University, Bulletin 619, May, 1960, pp. 45. 


TEEN-AGERS’ ACTIVITIES AND SOCIAL RELATIONS. By Carol L. 
Stone. Pullman: Washington State University, Stations Circular 373, May 
1960, pp. 38 and charts. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE UNITED STATES BOARD OF PAROLE. 
By George F. Reed, Chairman, and others. Washington, D.C.: Department 
of Justice, 1960, pp. 72. 

A MINORITY. A Report on the Life >»: the Male Homosexual in Great 
Britain. New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1960, pp. 214 


THE SOCIOLOGY OF COLONIAL VIRGINIA. By Morris Talpalar. New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1960, pp. 371. 


STRIDE TOWARD FREEDOM. The Montgomery Story. By Martin 
Luther King, Jr. New York: Ballantine Books, Inc., 1960, pp. 190 (paper 


cover edition). 
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